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When the average legislator lets himself loose he can be 
funnier then Mark Twain, George Ade and four circus clowns 
all rolled into one. The only 
condition is that he must be in 
dead earnest, for when he in- 
tends to be funny he degenerates 
immediately. 

The writer has neither advo- 
cated nor decried woman’s right 
to the suffrage, although, speak- 
ing frankly, he thinks that the majority of the female sex are 
quite as competent to vote as the majority of the male. How- 
ever, that is beside the present issue. If we were to depend 
on such arguments as were brought forward by Senators 
Grady and McCarren in the New York Legislature to defeat 
a bill conferring upon her, if married, the right to vote on tax 
propositions in cities, we would have been committed to the 
cause of women long ago. Because of their innate foolish- 
ness and naive humor, the speeches of these two legislators 
should be emblazoned on the pages of history. “If I had my 
way,” said the Hon. Patrick McCarren, “I would not permit 
a woman to vote in (sic) any circumstances. The feminine 
woman does not want to vote. The good wife and mother 
has no time for politics.” Whereupon the Hon. Thomas A. 
Grady, not to be outdone, declared with tears in his eyes: 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world and the way 
that power is exercised is by presiding over the home and not 
by voting. The ‘womanly woman would be dragged from the 
pedestal she now occupies if she were brought into politics.” 

Just how or why any woman would be dragged from her 
pedestal by attending at a polling place and casting her vote 
once a year is somewhat difficult to say. Suffice it to state, 
however, the susceptible New York Senate saved the afore- 
said “womanly woman” from this unspeakable degradation 
by a vote of 26 to 11. 


If the anti-suffrage cause is to depend on champions of 
the McCarren and Grady order then it must be in a pretty 
poor way. Certainly the intellectual achievements of these 
gentlemen fail to shine when compared with those of some 
of the sex which they are so anxious to protect. Put Messrs. 
McCarren and Grady alongside of such women as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Ida M. Tarbell or even 
Mary Baker Eddy. As Webberfields used to say, “it is to 
laugh.” 
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By the time this magazine is printed and issued the ma- 
jority of our State Legislatures will have adjourned andj the 
business community which has 
viewed their assembling with ap- 
prehension will have heaved a sigh 
of relief. There igs cause for con- 
gratulation this year in that the 
crop of fool laws appears to be 
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rather small. Indiana takes the lead with an act which 
penalizes not only the manufacture and sale of cigarettes, but 
even the possession thereof. This law even goes so far as 
to make it a crime to be found with cigarette papers on the 
person. One youth in Muncie has been fined $25 and $10 
costs because, after having been arrested on another charge, 
cigarette papers were found in his pocket, and an inhabitant 


of Anderson contributed $35 to the public treasury because 


he smoked one of the offending rolls. It is said that the act 
; to be taken to the Supreme Court to have its constitution- 
ality tested. 


This anti-cigarette law is an excellent illustration of the 
haphazard, ill-considered legislation annually shoveled out 
by our legislatures. Just why cigarettes should come under 
the ban, we confess ourselves unable to discover. The 
tobacco is just as good as that used in cigars, or at least it 
has never been proven otherwise, the percentage of nicotine 
is less, and what is harmful in the rice paper is a deep and 
unsolved mystery. 


But isn’t it strange when you come to think of it, that a 
community which can view with equanimity the use of harm- 
ful adulterants in food products and the employment of de 
leterious substances in patent medicines will shy at a cigar- 
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This year’s lawmaking, however, has not been of an al- 
together useless sort and it is with pleasure that we record 
the fact that Nebraska, Kansas and 
Wyoming,have adopted the Uni- 
form ‘Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The advantages of this piece of 
legislation are so manifest that 
there should be no doubt as to the 
advisability of adopting it. The act is now on the statute 
books of Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, (Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tenmessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Three New States 
in Line. 


It is to be hoped that Illinois and the small group of 
states whose courts have followed the Illinois doctrine that 
a check is an assignment pro tanto of the funds on deposit 
will fall into line at an early date. The fact that the idea 


| of uniformity in negotiable instruments has taken such a 


strong hold upon the imagination of our legislatures is an 
encouraging sign which leads us to believe that we need not 
despair in at length securing a uniform divorce act. 
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When the average legislator lets himself loose he can be 
funnier then Mark Twain, George Ade and four circus clowns 
all rolled into one. The only 
condition is that he must be in 
dead earnest, for when he in- 
tends to be funny he degenerates 
immediately. 

The writer has neither advo- 


to the suffrage, although, speak- 
ing frankly, he thinks that the majority of the female sex are 
quite as competent to vote as the majority of the male. How- 
ever, that is beside the present issue. If we were to depend 
on such arguments as were brought forward by Senators 
Grady and McCarren in the New York Legislature to defeat 
a bill conferring upon her, if married, the right to vote on tax 
propositions in cities, we would have been committed to the 
cause of women long ago. Because of their inmate foolish- 
ness and naive humor, the speeches of these two legislators 
should be emblazoned on the pages of history. “If I had my 
way,” said the Hon. Patrick McCarren, “I would not permit 
a woman to vote in (sic) any circumstances. The feminine 
woman does not want to vote. The good wife and mother 
has no time for politics.” Whereupon the Hon. Thomas A. 
Grady, not to be outdone, declared with tears in his eyes: 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world and the way 
that power is exercised is by presiding over the home and not 
by voting. The womanly woman would be dragged from the 
pedestal she now occupies if she were brought into politics.” 

Just how or why any woman would be dragged from her 
pedestal by attending at a polling place and casting her vote 
once a year is somewhat difficult to say. Suffice it to state, 
however, the susceptible New York Senate saved the afore- 
said “womanly woman” from this unspeakable degradation 
by a vote of 26 to 11. 


If the anti-suffrage cause Is to depend on champions of 
the McCarren and Grady order then it must be in a pretty 
poor way. Certainly the intellectual achievements of these 
gentlemen fail to shine when compared with those of some 
of the sex which they are so anxious to protect. Put Messrs. 
McCarren and Grady alongside of such women as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Ida M. Tarbell or even 
Mary Baker Eddy. As Webberfields used to say, “it is to 
laugh.” 
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By the time this magazine is printed and issued the ma- 
jority of our State Legislatures will have adjourned and the 
business community which has 
viewed their assembling with ap- 
prehension will have heaved a sigh 
of relief. There ig cause for con- 
gratulation this year in that the 
crop of fool laws appears to be 
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penalizes not only the manufacture and sale of cigarettes, but 
even the possession thereof. This law even goes so far as 


to make it a crime to be found with cigarette papers on the 
person. One youth in Muncie has been fined $25 and $10 











| costs because, after having been arrested on another charge, 
| cigarette papers were found in his pocket, and an inhabitant 
of Anderson contributed $35 to the public treasury because 


he smoked one of the offending rolls. It is said that the act 
; to be taken to the Supreme Court to have its constitution- 
ality tested. 


This anti-cigarette law is an excellent illustration of the 
haphazard, ill-considered legislation annually shoveled out 
by our legislatures. Just why cigarettes should come under 
the ban, we confess ourselves unable to discover. The 
tobacco is just as good as that used in cigars, or at least it 
has never been proven otherwise, the percentage of nicotine 
is less, and what is harmful im the rice paper is a deep and 
unsolved mystery. 


But isn’t it strange when you come to think of it, that a 
community which can view with equanimity the use of harm- 
ful adulterants in food products and the employment of de- 
leterious substamces in patent medicines will shy at a cigar- 
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This year’s lawmaking, however, has not been of an al- 
together useless sort and it is with pleasure that we record 
the fact that Nebraska, Kansas and 
Wyoming’ have adopted the Uni- 
Three New States form ‘Negotiable Instruments Law. 
in Line. The advantages of this piece of 
legislation are so manifest that 
there should be no doubt as to the 
advisability of adopting it. The act is now on the statute 
| books of Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
| land, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
| York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
| vyania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 

| Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

It is to be hoped that Illinois and the small group of 
states whose courts have followed the Illinois doctrine that 
a check is an assignment pro tanto of the funds on deposit 
will fall into line at an early date. The fact that the idea 
of uniformity in negotiable instruments has taken such a 

strong hold upon the imagination of our legislatures is an 
encouraging sign which leads us to believe that we need not 
despair in at length securing a uniform divorce act. 
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About the queerest problem which has been presented to 
the courts for some time is that recently disentangled by a 


Hamburg tribunal. It seems that 


the Baroness Von Wulprecht found 


Pearls in Oysters. a pearl in an oyster served to her 
in a Berlin restaurant. This bit 
of good fortune proving too much 
for the discretion of the lady in question she loudly pro- 
claimed her joy. Hence a suit brought by the proprietor as 
soon as he found that the value of the Baroness’ discovery 
jwas in the neighborhood of $750. 

Query? ‘Does everything served on a plate belong to the 
guest? If so, can the frugally inclined gather up the remnants 
of the meal and take them away for future consumption, or 
must it be presumed that the restaurant keeper has sold only 
what is eatable forthwith? 

On the other hand, is it not a custom almost ripened 
into a principle of law that the “leavings” are the perquis- 
ites of the restaurant keeper, and are not oyster shells and 
oyster by-products to be reckoned among the aforesaid leav- 
ings? If so, why so? If not, why not? 

As a matter of fact, the court decided that the pear] be- 
longed neither to the restaurant proprietor nor to the 
Baroness, but to the latter’s escort who paid for the oysters. 
Carrying the principle out to ‘its logical result it was argued 
that if the ownership of the pearl were held to be in the 
proprietor instead of in the man who “stood treat,” then the 
question might as well be carried back a little further and 
judgment given for the dealer who supplied the oyster, who 
would in turn be forced to hand the jewel over to the fisher- 
man who dug it from the bed. As a question of casuistry 
the problem is hard to beat and it is fortunate that it was 
left to a Germam intellect which by repute, at least, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the evolving of fine spun theories. 
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In view of the inquiries which are often made as to the 
amount of funds lying dormant and awaiting claimants, in 


England, a recent issue of the 


- “London Gazette,” forwarded to us 

Dormant Funds in by J. Burke Hendry, Esq., of Lon- 

English Courts. don, will perhaps prove of interest. 

A list of the funds is given and it 

will, no doubt, cause considerable 

surprise when the statement is made that the aggregate sum, 

not dealt with since September 1, 1889, is less than a million 

pounds, distributed into more than 3,300 separate accounts. 

One-half do not exceed 150 pounds in value and only about 
one-twentieth exceed a thousand pounds. 

The monies in question have been paid into court for 
some reason or other in various law suits and the parties 
entitled to them have not applied to the office of the Assistant 
Paymaster General. Among them, however, are not included 
monies which are in Chancery and in the Treasury, deposited 
for the reason that the owners could not be discovered or 
because a dispute existed as to who was entitled to receive 
them. Doubtless the latter would total up to many million 
pounds sterling. There is no published list of them and in- 
formation can only be had on application by parties in in- 
terest or by those representing them. 

The system of getting funds out of these offices is an 
exceedingly complex one, and in many instances it will be 
found that part of the same fund is held by the Assistant 
Paymaster Genera] and part by the treasury officials. Every 
application must be stamped with a 2s 6d Judicature Stamp. 
No legal advice can be given by the Supreme Court Pay Office 
4s to the steps necessary to be taken in any particular case. 


The decision of the Minnie Healy case by the Supreme 
Court of Montana in favor of R. Augustus Heinze, the un- 
compromising foe of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, terminates 
a seven years’ fight in which mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent 
and many reputations tarnished. 
So long has the case been pending 
that outside of Montana and adjacent states the facts have 
become somewhat befogged. In brief, they are as follows: 
One Miles Finlen made a contract with F. A. Heinze by 
which the former was to be reimbursed for his losses (amount- 
ing to $54,000), incurred up to the time of turning over the 
mine to Heinze, in case Heinze should develop the property 
and found it sufficiently valuable to warrant the payment of 
a hundred thousand dollars, for which Finlen had obligated 
himself on certain options. The property having been dis- 
covered to be of enormous value, Finlen attempted to enjoin 
the working of the mine, and thereupon, so it is said, the 
Boston & Montana company, a subsidiary concern of the 
Amalgamated, purchased his rights for $139,000. The case 
was first tried before Judge Harney, who rendered a decision 
in favor of Heinze after a six-days’ trial. Harney since testi- 
fied under oath that he was approached with all sorts of pro- 
positions in an endeavor to influence his decision. One of 
these, so he swore, was for $100,000 in cash, and another for 
a fine house and a lease to extract copper from the waters of 
the St. Lawrence mine, which belonged to the Amalgamated. 


On appeal the case was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Montana, which after a year’s consideration, held that the 
decision of Judge Harney was correct in law and fact. A 
new trial was granted, however, on the ground that certain 
allegations which had been made relative to the attempted 
bribery had not been sufficiently answered and the case was 
therefore re-tried, this time before Judge Clancey in 1903, 
again resulting in a verdict for Heinze. It is claimed that 
the Minnie Healy is one of the most valuable copper mines 
in the world, being worth over ten million dollars. 


The End of a Seven 
Years’ War. 
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Joseph ‘Lochner, of Utica, N. Y., who voluntarily worked 
extra hours as a baker, was arrested at the instance of a 
trade union and was fined $50 for 
breaking the ten hour bakery law. 
The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the act by a vote of 
4 to 3. Justice Parker read the 
prevailing decison, though the judgment was finally reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court by a vote of 5 to 4. Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justices Peckham, McKenna, Brewer and 
Brown united in the prevailing opinion, while Justices Har- 
lan, Day, White and Holmes dissented. 


Such is the case of which Judge Harlan recently said: 
“No more important decision has been rendered by a high 
court of law for a hundred years.” It “works a revolution in 
the relationship between the court and the states in what 
has heretofore been considered purely domestic affairs of the 
states” and sets up a “new doctrine,” that is “far-reaching and 
dangerous.” 


The majority justices hold, in brief, that the law “inter- 
feres with the right of contract between the employer and em- 
ployees,” and declare that “a law like the one before us in- 
volves neither the safety, the morals, nor the welfare of the 
public,” and that “under such circumstances the freedom of 
master and employee to contract with each other in relation 
to their employment and in defining the same can not be 
prohibited or interfered with without violating the Federal 


The Ten-Hour Law. 
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Constitution.” In the minority opinion, on the other hand, 
_Justice Harlan says that there are “many reasons” why steady 
work in a bakery for more than ten hours a day “may en- 
danger the health, impair the usefulness, and shorten the lives 
of the workmen,” and that we should “let the State alone in 
the management of its purely domestic affairs so long as it 
does not appear beyond all question that it has violated the 
Federal Constitution,” a view that “necessarily results from 
the principle that the health and safety of the people of a 
State are primarily for the State to guard and protect, and 
are not matters ordinarily of concern to the national Govern- 
ment.” The Supreme Court has held in previous decisions 
that a State has the right to limit the hours of labor on work 
performed for the State, and that it has the right to limit 
the hours of labor in coal-mines. Its right to limit the hours 
of labor for women and children does not seem to be ques- 
tioned. 

The stand taken by the court, as it will be observed, was 
prompted by a distrust of legislation which would restrict 
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the liberty to contract. As the New York “Press” argues, “a 


nation whose citizens could not have the utmost freedom 
to sell .weir labor or employ their time in industry would 
not be a free nation.” 

On the other hand the Philadelphia “Press,” in arguing 
that the decision must be regretted, states: 

“If the Federal Supreme Court had been nearer the evi- 
dence in the case, it would probably have decided differently. 
A yoluminous investigation conducted by the English Govern- 
ment showed that in all leading European countries the hours 
for bakeshops had been limited, because with long hours 
cheap labor was introduced; with cheap labor came careless- 
ness as to sanitary conditions, and with this carelessness 
bread likely to be unwholesome itself and likely to carry the 
germs of infection. 


“The evidence submitted in New York to the Legislature 
throwgh an investigation by the City Board of Health was 
equally conclusive. The regulation of the hours of labor in 


| bakeshops is wise and expedient.” 
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What Limitations Are There Upon the Power of the 
State to Prescribe or Limit the Rates Charged by 
Railroads and Similar Quasi Public Corporations? 


By F. Wellington Loomis. 


1. GENERAL PROPOSITION .—A state has power to regu- 
jlate and fix rates and fares to be charged ‘by public carriers 
for the carriage of freight and passengers between points 
within its limits, subject to the limitation that such rates 
and fares shall not so reduce the earnings of the carrier 
below what reasonable rates would produce as to deprive it 
of its property without due process of law, or deny it the 
equal protection of the laws. Metropolitan Trust Co. of 
City of N. Y. v. Houston & T. C. R. Co. et al., 90 Fed. Reporter 
683. Delegating to a commission, by a state legislature, the 
authority to fix reasonable rates is not such a delegation 
0: legislative power as to ‘be void. Tilley v. Savannah, etc., 
R. Co., 5 Fed. Rep. 641. 

2. ENGLISH LAW.—lIn England the power of the state to 
regulate the charges of common carriers, warehouses and 
others engaged in similar enterprises of a quasi public 
nature has long been well established. Lord Hale in his 
treatise, De Portibus Maris, 1 Harg. Law Tracts, 78, proceeds 
as follows: 

“Property thus becomes clothed with a public interest 
when used in a manner to make it of public consequence and 
effect to the community at large. When, therefore, one de 
votes his property to a use in which the public has an in- 
terest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in that 
use, and must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good, to the extent of the interest he has thus cre- 
ated. He may withdraw his grant by discontinuing the use, 


i 
} 
' 
] 
| 
i 
' 


but so long as he maintains the use, he must submit to the 


control.” 


This theory was judicially sustained and apparently 
recognized as a well established principle in English law in 
the case of Bolt v. Stennett, 8 T. R. 606, decided in 1800. 


3. LBADING U. S. CASES.—The leading cases in the United 
Stats enunciating this doctrine are Munn v. IIl., 94 U. S. 113; 
Chi., B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. Ia., 94 U. S. 155, and Peik v. Chi. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 94 U. S. 164. 


1876. 


All these cases were decided in 


In Munn v. Ill. the question involved was whether the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois had the power, under the 
constitution of the United States, to fix by law the maximum 
of charges for the storage of grain in Chicago and other 
places in the state having not less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The opinion was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Waite. 

It was contended that the law was unconstitutional be 
cause repugnant. 


“First, to that part of Sec. 8, Art. 1, of the Constitution 
of the United States which confers upon Congress the power 
ty regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states; 

“Second, to that part of Sec. 9 of the same Article which 
provides that no preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over 
those of another; and 
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“Third, to that part of Amendment 14 which ordains that 
no state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The court considered the last objection first and reasoned 
in substance as follows: When the people of the United 
States separated from Great Britain they retained for the 
purposes of government all the powers of the British Parlia- 
ment and the individual state now possess all of this power 
which they have not delegated to the United States or for- 
bidden to one another. These grain elevators are of a public 
nature and in countries where the common law prevails it has 
been customary from time immemorial] for the Legislature 
to declare what shall be reasonable under such circumstances. 
What is a reasonable rate is a legislative and not a judicial 
question. That this power may be abused is no argument 
against its existence. For protection against such abuses 
the people must resort to the poles and not to the courts. 
From this it is plain that the third objection can not operate 
to prevent the state from the exercise of this power. 

With reference to the contention that the statute amount- 
ed to a regulation of interstate commerce it was held that, 

“The warehouses of these plaintiffs in error are situated 
and their business carried on exclusively within the State 
of [llinois. They are used as instruments by those engaged 
in state as well as inter-state commerce, but they are no 
more necessarily a part of commerce itself than the dray or 
the cart by which, but for them, grain would be transferred 
from one railroad station to another. Incidentally they may 
become connected with inter-state commerce, but not neces- 
sarily so. Their regulation is a thing of domestic concern, 
and, certainly until Congress acts in reference to their inter- 


state relations, the state may exercise all the powers of 
government over them, even though in so doing it may in- 
firectly operate upon commerce outside of its immediate 
jurisdiction.” 

“The remaining objection, to wit, that the statute in its 
present form is repugnant to Sec. 9, Art. 1, of the Constitu- 
tion of che United States, because it gives preference to the 
ports of one state over those of another may be disposed of 
by the single remark that this provision operates only as a 
limitation wpon the powers of Congress, and in no respect 
affects the states in the regulation of their domestic affairs.” 

“We conclude therefore that the statute in question is 
not repwgnant to the Constitution of the United States.” 


4.THE STATE MAY DEPRIVE ITSELF OF THE 
RIGHT TO REGULATE CHARGES. a—In the case of the 
Georgia R. R. & B’kg. Co. v. Smith, 128 U. S. 174, Mr. Justice 
Field at page 184 lays down the rule as follows: 

“It is conceded that a railroad corporation is a private 
corporation, though its uses are public, and that a contract 
embodied in terms in its provisions or necessarily implied 
by them, is within the constituticnal clause prohibiting legis- 
lation impairing the obligation of contracts. If the charter 
in this way provides that the charges, which the company may 
make for its services in the transportation of persons or 
property shall be subject only to its own control up to the 
limit designated, exemption from legislative interference 
within that limit will be maintained.” 

b—That the state has granted away this right of regula- 
tion, however, is never to be presumed, but must be clearly 
shown. Ruggles v. IIl., 108 U. S. 526. 





c—The state can not by contract deprive itself of the 
right of eminent domain. West River Bridge Co. v. Dix, 6 
Howard 507. 


d—A distinction drawn. A distinction is drawn between 
those cases where the grants have been claimed to confer 
privileges which are injurious to the public health or morals 
and those where the grants are to be regarded as considera- 
tion for the rendering of some puwhblic service. A state can 
not part with its police power to such an extent that grants 
of the former class will be upheld. 

In N. O. Gas Co. v. La. Light Co., 115 U. S. 650, Justice 
Harlan states at page 661: 


“That there is a power, sometimes called the police 
power, which has never been surrendered by the states, in 
virtue of which they may, within certain limits, control 
everything within their respective territories and upon the 
proper exercise of which, under such circumstances, may 
depend the public health, the public morals, or the public 
safety, is conceded in all cases.” 

See also Beer Co. v. Mass., 97 U. S. 125, and Fertilizing 
Co. v. Hyde Park, 97 U. S. 661. These cases were decided 
upon the principle that one Legislature can not so legislate 
as to deprive its successors of the power to enact such laws 
as are necessary to protect the public health or the public 
morals. 

e—Further with reference to the police power. Just 
what circumstances will be considered as giving rise to a 
proper occasion for the setting aside of grants by the state 
through the exercise of its police power seems incapable 
of being exactly defined. In N. O. Gas Co. v. La. Light Co., 
115 U. S., at page 661 is the statement: 

“That it is easier to determine whether a particular case 
is within the general scope of the power than to give an 
abstract definition of the power itself, which will be in all 
respects accurate.” 


It seems to be a matter resting largely in the discretion 
of the court. But the state is not allowed to be the ultimate 
judge of what its poiice power shall consist. Cooley’s Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law, page 76. 


6. POWER OF STATE TO REGULATE INTDR-STATE 
COMMERCE.—Whatever authority it may be supposed can 
be found in Munn vy. Iil., C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. La. and Peik 
v. R. R. that a state may make regulations affecting inter- 
state commerce in all cases where the national congress has 
not acted with reference to same was overuled in Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pac. Ry. Co. v. Ill, 118 U. S. 567, in Robbins v. 
Shelby County Taxing District, 120 U. S. 489, and in Leloup v. 
Port of Mobile, 127 U. S. 640. In the first of the above cases 
the question arose over a statute enacted in Illinois, which 
provided that if any railway company within that state should 
charge or receive for transporting passengers or freight of 
the same class, the same or a greater sum for any distance 
than it does for a longer distance, it would be liable for un- 
just discrimination. The railroad company charged more for 
carrying a certain class of goods from Gilman to New York 
than it did for carrying the same class of goods from Peoria 
to New York, although the former was eighty-six miles 


nearer. The question involved the constitutionality of the 
act. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois sustained this 
act, resting its decision upon the fact that while this statute 
might amount to a regulation of inter-state commerce, still 
it was one of that class of cases with reference to which a 
state might act until Congress saw fit to act. The Supreme 
Court of the United States overruled this decision of the 
State Court. The opinion was delivered by Justice Miller. 
In discussing the question the learned judge declares that 
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this decision is not contrary to that laid down in Munn v. 
lli., etc. He quotes from the opinions delivered in these 
cases and then states (page 568 of the report): 


“These extracts show that the question of the right of the 
state to regulate the rates and fares and tolls of railroads, 
and how far that right was affected by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution of the United States, was presented to 
the courts in those cases. And it must be admitted that, in a 
general way, the court treated the cases then before it as 
belonging to that class of regulations of commerce which, 
like pilotage, bridging navigable rivers and many others 
could be acted upon by the states in the absence of any legis- 
lation by Congress upon the same swhbject.” But the great 
question in these cases, often referred to as the “Granger 
Cases,” ‘was whether the state had the right to regulate or 
limit any of the traffic charges of a company which did busi- 
ness in the state, and in its importance overshadowed all 
others. 


I do not think the doctrine of concurrent powers can any- 
where be found more clearly and satisfactorily stated than 
in the case of Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 12 Howard 299. 
It is in substance as foliows: Wherever the subject is in 
its nature national or is one that requires a uniform rule, 
the powers of Congress to regulate commerce are exclusive. 
But where the subject is one of a local nature or does not re- 
quire a uniform rule, the power to regulate may be concurrent 
in the state with the United States government and {failure 
upon the part of Congress to act with reference to such sub- 
jects amounts to a tacit admission that they shall be con- 
sidered as subject to the control of the respective state 
governments until Congress sees fit to take different action 
with reference to same. Pilotage laws, with reference to 
which this case arose, are an example of the latter class of 
subjects. 


6. POWER OF THE STATE TO CLASSIFY RAIL- 
ROADS. a—The state has power to classify railroads accord- 
ing to the amount of business which they have done or appear 
likely to do for the purpose of exercising its right to regu- 
late fares. Mr. Justice Gray in delivering the opinion of the 
court in the case of Dow v. Beidelman, 125 U. S. 680, said 
(see report at page 691): 


“The Legislature, in the exercise of its power in regu- 
lating fares and freights, may classify the railroads accord- 
ing to the amount of business which they have done or ap- 
pear likely to do. Whether the classification shall be accord- 
ing to the amount of passengers and freight carried, or of 
gross or net earnings during a previous year, or according 
to the simpler and more constant test of the length of the 
hne of railroad, is a matter within the discretion of the 
Legislature. If the same rule is applied to all railroads in 
the same class, there is no violation of the constitutional 
provision securing to all the equal protection of the laws.” 

In Wellman v. The Chic. & G. T. Ry., 83 Mich. 592, it was 
held that where conditions in one locality are more favorable 
than in another, it is within the power of the state to make a 
classification for the regulation of rates according to loca- 
tion, 


b—The right of the state to classify and fix rates which 
shall afford reasonable returns upon capital invested can 
not be destroyed by intentionally poor management or the 
payment of unusual salaries. This is very well and concisely 
stated in C. & G. T. Ry. Co. v. Wellman, 143 U. S. 339, by 
Justice Brewer (page 346): 

“While the protection of the vested rights of property is 
a supreme duty of the courts, it has not come to this, that 
the legislative power rests subservient to the discretion of any 
railroad corporation which may, by exorbitant and unreason- 





able salaries, or in some other improper way, transfer its 
earnings fnto what it is pleased to call ‘operating expenses.’ ” 


7. POWER OF THE UNITED STATES TO REGULATE 
COMMBRCE.—It wiil thus be seen that by Art. I, Sec. 8, 
ciause 3, of the United States Constitution, the power to regu- 
iate inter-state commerce is vested in the Congress of the 
United States. Inaction by that body ‘concerning a matter 
not local in its nature and requiring a uniform regulation is 
to be construed as a declaration that such matter shall be 
free and unhampered by any regulations of the states. Welton 
v. Mo., 91 U. 'S. 275. Congress has exercised the authority 
thus vested in it by enacting that inter-state transportation 
rates shail ‘be reasonable and uniform throughout the United 
States and iby the establishment of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, although the act falls far short of its intended 
purpose, which latter fact is due largely to the unsatisfactory 
and meagre power vested in the commission itself. 


The spirit in which the courts protect and foster this 
constitutional power of the central government is weil illus- 
trated by the following quotation from the case of the Pensa- 
cola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 96 U. 
me: Be 

“The powers thus granted are not confined to the instru- 
mentalities of commerce, or the postal system known or in 
use when the constitution ‘was adopted, but they keep pace 
with the progress of the country, and adapt themselves to 
the new developments of times and circumstances. They 
extend from the horse with its rider to the stage coach, from 
the sailing-vessel to the steamboat, from the coach and the 
steamboat to the railroad, and from the railroad to the tele- 
graph, as these new agencies are successively brought into 
use to meet the demands of increasing ‘population and wealth. 
They were intended for the government of the business to 
which they relate, at all times and under all circumstances. 
As they iwere intrusted to the general government for the 
good of the nation, it is not only the right, but the duty of 
Congress to see to it that intercourse among the states and 
the transmission of intelligence are not obstructed or un- 
necessarily encumbered by state legislation. 


8. REASONABLENESS OF RATBS AND WHO ARE TO 
DETERMINE WHAT ARE REASONABLE.—While the power 
of the ‘State and National governments to make regulations, 
the one with reference to its internal commerce and the 
other with reference to inter-state ecommerce is well estab- 
lished, yet these regulations can not be so unnecessarily 
harsh that they will amount to a confiscation of property or 
unjust discrimination. Metropolitan Trust Co. of City of 
New York v. Houston & T. C. R. Co., et al, 90 Fed. Rep. 683, 
also St. Louis and San Francisco Ry. Co. v. Gill, 156 U. S. 


649. 


While there is some seeming authority, especially in 
what are called the Granger cases, for the proposition that 
what are reasonable rates is a legislative question in the 
determination of which the courts can legally take no part, 
the better rule and the one supported by the later cases is 
in accordance with that laid down by Judge Carland in Chic. 
M & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Tomkins, et al, 90 ‘Fed. Reporter 363, 
decided in 1898, which is as follows: 


“While rates for the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty within the limits of a state are primarily for its determi- 
nation, the question whether they are so unreasonably low 
as to deprive the carrier of its property without such com- 
pensation as the constitution secures, and therefore without 
due process of law, can not be so exclusively determined ‘by 
the Legislature of the state, or by regulations adopted under 
its authority, that the matter may not become the subject of 
judicial inquiry.” 
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And again in the same opinion we find the following: 


“This, then, gives the status of the complainant in this 
action before this court. This court must be satisfied beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that the schedule of rates proposed to 
be promulgated and put in force by the railroad commis- 
sioners, the defendants in this action, will, if so put in force, 
deprive the complainant of its property without due process 
of law, or deprive it of the equal protection of the law.” 

To same effect as above see aiso St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co. v. Gill, 156 U. S. 649. 


9. VALUATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTY.—Whether 
certain rates will allow the company a fair profit upon capi- 
tal invested and are therefore reasonable will, of course, 
often depend upon the valuation of the company’s property. 
The following extract from the opinion of Judge McCormick 
in the case of Metropolitan Trust Co. of City o. New York v. 
Houston & T. R. Co., et al, 90 Fed. Rep. 683, may be of some 
interest. The quotation is to be found upon page 687 of the 
report: ‘“ 

“It seems to be clear from the answer of the commis- 
sion, the tone of the affidavits which it offers in support of 
its answer, and the argument of the Attorney General and 
the ‘Assistant Attorney General, who represent it on this 
hearing, that in estimating the value of this railroad prop- 
erty no allowance was made for the favorable location of the 
same, in view of the advance in prosperity of the country 
through which it runs, and the increment to its value due 
to the settling, seasoning, and permanent establishment of 
railways, and to the established business and the good will 
connected with its business, which have been established 
through a long series of years, and ail of which ought rea- 
sonably to be considered in fixing the value of property and 
the capitalization upon which at least it is entitled to earn, 
and should pay some returns by ‘way of interest or dividends. 


10. IS THE GRANTING TO A COMMISSION OF THE 
POWER TO FIX RATES SUCH A DELEGATION OF 
LEGISLATIVE POWER AS TO BE ILUBGAL? a—By a 
state Legislature. A state Legislature may legally grant 
to a commission the power to fix reasonable rates. This 
“point is well considered in Tilley v. Savannah, Florida & 
Western R. R. Co., 5 Fed. Rep. 641. This case arose over a 
statute enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia. The Constitution of Georgia, paragraph 1, Sec. 2, 
Art. IV, declared: 


“The power and authority of regulating railroad freights 
and passenger tariffs, preventing unjust discriminations, and 
requiring reasonable and just rates of freight and passenger 
tariffs, are hereby conferred upon the General Assembly, 
whose duty it shall be to pass laws from time to time to 
regulate freight and passenger tariffs, to prohibit unjust 
discriminations on the various railroads of the state, and to 
prohibit said roads from charging other than just and rea- 
sonable rates, and to enforce the same by adequate pen- 
alties.” P 

The General Assembly passed a law, providing among 
other things for the appointment of three railroad commis- 
sioners who were to make reasonable and just rates of 
freight and passenger tariffs which were to be observed by 
all railroad companies doing business in the State of Georgia 
on the railroads thereof. 

One of the points raised was that this act was void be 
cause it delegated to the railroad commission legislative 
power which by the above section of the constitution was 
conferred exclusively wpon the General Assembly. In dis: 
cussing this question the court said: 


“The rule applicable to the delegation of power by a 
Legislature is laid down with great plainness in the case of 





Cincinnati, etc., R. R. Co. v. Olinton Co., 1 Ohio State 77. 
The true distinction, therefore, is between the delegation of 
power to make the law which necessarily involves a dis- 
cretion as to what it shall be, and conferring an authority 
or discretion as to its execution to be exercised under and 
in pursuance of the law. The first can not be done, to the 
latter no valid objection can be made. 


The court then discusses the Grain Elevator cases and 
quotes the following: 


“The principles repeatedly recognized by this and other 
courts of last resort, that the General Assembly may authorize 
others to do things which it might properly, yet can not 
understandingly or advantageously do itself, seems to apply 
with peculiar force to the fixing of the amount of inspection 
fees so-as to adjust them properly with reference to the 
expense of inspection.” ‘ 

In further substantiation of his position the court quotes 
a number of authorities and concludes the discussion of this 
point as follows: 


“By the authority cited it is held that even if the powers 
conferred on municipal corporations or special commissions 
be legislative or quasi legisiative, still it is within the dis- 
cretion of the Legislature to conier it. My conclusion upon 
this point is, therefore, that the act of Oct. 19. 1879, is not 
unconstitutional by reason of a delegation to the railroad 
commissioner of legislative power.” 


To same effect see Chic., etc., R. R. Co. v. Dey, 35 Fed. 
Rep. 866, and McWhorter, et al v. Pensacola & Atlantic R. R. 


Co., 2 L. R. A. 504. This proposition is also sustained by 
numerous state decisions. 


In the case of Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 
154 U. 8. 362, the question arose over rates fixed by the rail- 
road commission of Texas. The Supreme Court sustained 
the decree of a lower court in so far as it restrained the com- 
mission from enforcing the rates fixed by it, it appearing 
that they were so unreasonably low that the corporation 
could not pay one-half the interest on the bonded indebted- 
ness, over the running expenses, but the decree of the lower 
court ‘was reversed in so far as it sought to restrain the 
commission irom proceeding to establish reasonable rates 
aur regu:ations. (With reference to the right of the Legis- 
lature to delegate to a commission the power to fix rates, 
the court said: 


“There can be no dowbt of the general power of a state 
to reguiate the fares and treights which may be charged and 
received by railroads or other carriers, and that this regu- 
lation may ibe carried on by means of a commission. Such 
a commission is merely an administrative board created by 
the state tor carrying into effect the will of the state as 
expressed by its legisiation.” ; 


To the same effect see Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 116 
U.. 8. 307. 


b—By the United States Congress. It is hardly probable 
that the question of whether a delegation by Congress to the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission of the power to establish 
reasonable rates on all traffic coming under their jurisdic- 
tion has ever been presented to the United States Supreme 
Court, but in view of the fact that State courts, United 
States Circuit courts and the United States Supreme Court 
have irequently declared that a delegating by a state Legis- 
lature to a state commission of the power to fix reasonable 
rates On commerce :within the state is not a void and illegal 
delegating of legislative power, there seems to be good 
ground for believing that Congress could confer wpon the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission the power to fix reasonable 
rates for inter-state traffic. 
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The Influence of the Bar in the Selection of Judges 
Throughout the United States. 


By Simon Fleischmann, 


(A Paper head at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the New York State Bar Association.) 


[Concluded. } 


One attorney from North Carolina says as to salaries: 

“The salaries of judges are inadequate and some lawyers 
are unable to aspire to judicial office; but if salaries were in- 
creased the struggle for the nomination would be more in- 
tense, and it is doubtful whether any actual good would be 
accomplished.” 

Another from the same State writes: 

“The lawyer who makes the most noise is generally con- 
sidered the big lawyer here.” 

A distinguished authority, writing from North Dakota as 
to the extent to which political considerations govern the se- 
lection of judges, says: 

“The condition of many of the districts in the State is, 
in this respect, lamentable.” 

One correspondent from Ohio, while advocating an in- 
crease in salaries, says: 

“At the same time, I have always had fears that if the 
salaries were made too high, grasping politicians and bosses 
would seek to control it and grab it for their favorites, who 
are totally unqualified for the position.” 

Concerning political forces in the nomination of judges in 
Oregon, an attorney reports: 

“Even when a convention is about equally divided be- 
tween warring factions, political influence cuts too much ice 
in selecting the nominee of a party.” 

From Pennsylvania comes this ominous prediction: 

“Political demoralization in Pennsylvania is gradually 
and steadily extending its influence on the bench, and the 
consequence will inevitably be an impairment of public con- 
fidence in the judges.” 

In Rhode Island and Vermont, all judges are elected by 
the Legislature in joint session, and in the former State, po- 
litical influence largely controls, as may be inferred from 
the fact that every judge now on the bench was a member of 
the Legislature when elected. 

One writer from Rhode Island thus sums up the situation 
there: 

“We have now a machine and a boss, and what he says 
goes. He looks out for the election of the senators, and al- 
ways has a majority of them who are his friends. The way 
to the bar now is through service to the machine, as a mem- 
ber of the joint assembly. The judges are all Republicans— 
no Democrats need apply.” 

It appears, moreover, to be recognized that in Rhode 
Island, great corporate interests practically control the Legis- 
lature, and thus, indirectly, more or less, the selection of the 
judges. 

In commenting on the generally satisfactory condition of 
the bench in South Carolina, notwithstanding the small sal- 
aries paid, one lawyer writes: 

“The compensation being small, in comparison with the 
emoluments of the bar, the field to choose from is somewhat 
limited, but, within its limits, we secure the best men possible 
under the circumstances. The office is sought by men of 
sufficient means to be independent of the office. We find first- 
class country lawyers, who have accumulated a reasonable 
competency, willing to take these positions for the honor.” 

Regarding the elements controlling the selection of 





judges in South Dakota, one attorney epigrammatica!ly ob- 
serves: 

‘Supposed to be selected by reason of ab'lity and fitness— 
supposition sometimes a violent one.” 


One correspondent from West Virginia, in speaking of 
the trial judges there, says: 

“A very large percentage of them are honest and are 
willing students for the practical and beneficial training 
which they are constantly receiving; but it is pa‘nfully trying 
to the bar to prepare judges in this way.” 


Slight Power of the Bar. 


It is generally reported that members of the bar, as law- 
yers, neither collectively nor through bar associations, exert 
much influence in the selection of judges, though in some 
localities lawyers, individually and as active politicians, have 
considerable influence in this direction. The lawyers agree 
that the bar should exercise more or less influence in the 
selection of judges, but differ as to the means by which this 
can be accomplished, as well as to the extent to which it 
should be attempted. Some extracts from the reports of the 
lawyers, answering the questions on this subject, are extremc- 
ly pertinent and interesting. 

One correspondent from Arkansas picturesquely puts it 
as follows: 

“The nominations are made by the ‘horny-handed, sun- 
burnt sons of toil,’ and the loudest braying ass is usually 
chosen.” 

Another from the same State, in speaking of the inter- 
ference of lawyers with the selection of judges, says: 

“It would be resented by the people and lead to the 
election of demagogues.’” 

One California attorney suggests the following method 
of making the influence of the bar felt in the selection of 
judges: 

“By acting directly on conventions and bosses, the bar 
could take the judiciary out of politics and have the same 
men nominated by both conventions. This is practicable. I 
nave known it to be done elsewhere.” 

One lawyer from Colorado, in answer as to whether law- 
yers have exerted any influence in the selection of judges, 
replies: 

“Only once in the history of the State, and that in 1879. 
They then disclosed that they were little better than the 
average politician in the exercise of judgment.” 

Another, from the same State, offers this pertinent sug- 
gestion: 

“The bar should exert as large an influence as possible 
in keeping to the front the necessity of a careful and wise 
selection of judges; but I doubt the wisdom of selecting or 
actively and by name promoting the nomination or appoint- 
ment of anyone. Maintaining a high professional standing 
will tend to the selection of the best men in the profession. 
The age of a community determines very largely the policy 
which should be pursued. A rule for the Atlantic States 
would not necessarily work in the newer States of the West.” 
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Still another from the same State says: 
“I think the bar should exert a controlling influence, 
but doubt the possibility of it, at least, at present. Shouid 


. the bar unite on any candidate, I believe that an opposition 


candidate playing on popular prejudice would have excellent 
chances of defeating the choice of the bar.” 

A leading attorney from Connecticut says: 

“I think the direct influence of the bar should be limited 
to preventing unfit appointments. It is the duty of the execu- 
tive and his political advisers to know the judicial capacity 
of different lawyers. The standing of men at the bar is not 
hard to ascertain. The selection of judges of high standing 
must depend on the strength of the popular demand for such 
judges as a political force influencing the executive. I de- 
lieve that the influence of the opinion of the bar in affecting 
the conduct of judges, will prove more useful than their 
attempt to exercise political influence as an organization for 
the purpose of dictating their selection.” ° 

As to how attorneys could exercise an influence in the 
selection of judges, one attorney from Delaware writes: 

“I believe that there are reasons why some lawyers do not 
care to join a regular bar association. In order to secure as 
many as possible, I would suggest that an association be 
formed entirely distinctive from the ordinary bar association, 
the sole object of which would be the selection or appoint- 
ment of only the best judges.” 

One distinguished attorney from Georgia writes: 

“The bar, by concert of action and the education of the 
masses, could, in time, exert a controlling influence on the 
election of judges; but, when one-half of the lawyers are 
candidates for office, and the others expect to become can- 
didates in the near future, and are pulling against each other, 
they can never exert much influence.” 

Another prominent attorney from the same State says: 

“IT have seen three methods tried in this State—one, 
appointment by the Governor and confirmation by Senate; 
two, election by Legislature; three, election by the people. 
Each method, during its existence, was the worst.” 

One attorney from Idaho describes the situation in his 
State as follows: 

“There has been no collective influence attempted. The 
individual influence of lawyers counts with their clients, and 
to some, but slight extent, among others. Weight of public 
opinion created by the bar has defeated two district judges 
in the last ten years. One of these was really defeated by 
courageous action of the bar in holding public meetings, ad- 
dressed by influential attorneys on that subject alone.” 

Another from the same State says: 

“In a very flagrant case the bar can act with effect 
other cases the bar will divide so evenly as to defeat the 
effort. I do not think that control of choice of judges by the 
bar is an ideal condition, since their action in such matters 
may influence judges for or against them, and the interests 
of attorneys or their clients may influence their action. I 

should prefer either a carefully planned method of appoint- 
ment or an election by an enlightened populace.” 





From Chicago it is reported that where the attorneys 
had supported certain judges by concerted action in 4 recent 
“political landslide, while the preference indicated by the at- 
torneys in favor of certain candidates did not rescue them 
from defeat, they received a larger vote than those who had 
not been approved by the bar.” 

The Chicago Bar Association, either before or after 90- 
litical nominations have been made, ballots for judges and 
makes its choice public, which usually has a considerable 
influence on the result. 


One correspondent from Indiana, who favors the selection 
of judges by the executive, or by the bar, says: 

“Considering that our system is bad, the people of In- 
diana have been singularly fortunate in that the bench has 
usually been filled with honest and fairly capable judges. 
While no lawyer with a good practice can afford to go on 
the bench, there are always good lawyers available who 
have no capacity for getting business, and we have elected 
many young men who have remained for many years on the 
bench and have made excellent judges.” 

One attorney from Iowa writes: 

“I am not sure that it would be best for the bar to exert 
a controlling influence. It is the people’s case we are trying, 
and the people should have a voice in saying who should try 
them.” 

One lawyer from Kansas writes: 


“Some of the lawyers who are representatives of rail- 
road corporations exert a large influence in nominating judges 
at the State conventions of the dominant party.” 

Another from the same State makes this suggestion as 
to how the influence of lawyers can be made effective: 

“By asserting a decided, open stand against incom- 
petent nominations, either as bar associations or on the 
stump. A few defeats would place the matter largely in the 
hands of the lawyers.” ’ 


Another correspondent from Kansas says: 


“I regard any hope or attempt to prescribe, either by 
law or by any action of the bar, that legal knowledge, experi- 
ence or ability constitute the chief qualifications of judges, as 
‘an iridescent dream.’ It is to be hoped that by strenuous 
and persistent effort, the legal profession may be able great- 
ly to. elevate the standard of legal education required for 
admission to the bar. The thoroughly educated lawyer in- 
stinctively despises practical politics and politicians. If the 
attempts of lawyer-politicians to secure judicial positions hy 
party tactics were frowned upon, discouraged and denounced 
by the great majority of the profession, the practice would 
become less common, and, perhaps, eventually disappear. The 
remedy for political judges is to elevate the character of 
the bar and discourage political lawyers.” 

From Kentucky we have this opinion: 

“I think there would be a disposition of the general pub- 
lic to resent any effort of the bar to dictate who should be 
judges.” 
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Another Kentucky lawyer writes: 

“Without a change in the constitution or without a won- 
derful improvement in the moral sentiments of the whole 
State, I see no hope for improving or increasing the influence 


of the bar. A higher standard of education and stricter re- 
quirements for admission to the bar would greatly aid. Ig- 
norance goes with a low sense of honor. Require a higher 
degree of education for lawyers, as in New York State, and 
they will improve in their methods. The respect of the com- 
munity will follow, and this respect will command more in- 
fluence when it comes to choosing our judges. The people 
also need education. To send all race horses out of the 
State and put the boys to schools and colleges, instead of 
stock farms and in training stables, would improve the morals 
of the community and better judges would be obtained. Bad 
judges are the outcome of a low standard of morals.” 

One attorney from Kentucky says that the bar can only 
exert an influence in the selection of judges, “after an educa- 
tional campaign within the ranks of our vigorous State Bar 
Association.” 

Another from the same State writes: 

“What we need in this State, above all else, are longer 
terms and larger salaries. This will insure a fair measure 
of independence among all incumbents of the bench. I have, 
as far as I understand it, always thought well of the New 
York practice in these particulars.” 

The constitution of the Kentucky State Bar Asscciation 
has the following provision, which, however, appears to be a 
dead letter: 

“The bar should never permit political considerations to 
outweigh judicial qualifications in selecting material for the 
bench, and it should earnestly and actively protest against 
the appointment or election of those who, in the general esti- 
mation of the bar, are unsuitable for the bench.” 

The Louisiana system has heretofore been partly elective 
and partly appointive, but one of the attorneys writes: 

“There has been a gradual trend towards the election 
of all judges, and my own inclination haa heen w agree with 
Judge Dillon, who, as I recall the matter, states in one of his 
lectures that the elective system has been far less objection- 
able in practice than in theory. I am inclined to favor the 
election of judges all along the line.” 

The same attorney says that there can be no doubt as to 
the correctness of the position that the bar does not sufficient- 
ly exert its influence in the nomination and election of the 
judiciary. 

One attorney from Louisiana suggests the holding of 
judicial elections separately from others, as a means of im- 
proving the judicial system. 

The Louisiana Bar Association now requests the political 
powers to post names given by the bar for judges. 

A correspondent from Maine, where judges are appointed, 
says that the Governor would seldom, if ever, appoint a 
judge who had not the approval of the bar. As illustrating 
this, there is at present upon the bench a Democratic judge, 
who, when his first term expired, was reappointed by a 
Republican Governor, to the satisfaction of lawyers and citi- 
zens of both parties, 

One correspondent from Maryland says that the lawyers 
sometimes make an organized effort in behalf of a worthy 
judge, as was done last year in the case of Chief Judge Mc- 
Sherry, of the Court of Appeals. Lawyers in each county 
and in Baltimore individually recommended him, the State 
Bar Association unanimously endorsed him, and he was nom- 
inated and elected largely by this influence, and redesignate1 
by the Governor as chief judge of the Court of Appeals. 

A correspondent from Michigan says: 

“I think the bar should exercise its influence through 
the personal character and standing of the members of the 
bar in the communities where they do their work and are 
personally known. Raising the standard of the bar in char- 








acter, learning and ability, is the means by which the courts 
are to be made more efficient and are to possess in larger 
measure the confidence of the public.” 

Another from the same State says: 


“I think the bar should control nominations and that they 
might do so by careful, systematic and intelligent effor: 
through organized bar associations.” 


Still another from the same State suggests that lawyers 
should attend judicial conventions, whether delegates or not, 
and that they can exert great influence for good by so doing. 
He doubts the wisdom of having candiaates formally en- 
dorsed by bar associations, as that might be used by dema- 
gogues against the candidates so endorsed with considerable 
effect. 

The Detroit Bar Association is now considering a plan for 
holding a sort of primary, among its own members, before the 
meeting of the political conventions, for the selection of 
judiciary candidates. Any five members may name a person 
to be voted for and each member may vote for a candidate for 
each political party. The candidates so chosen shall be 
announced publicly before the political convention meets, and 
they will thus have the recommendation of the bar associa- 
tion for the nominations. 

One attorney from Minnesota gives an account of the 
workings of the Primary Election Law, which has been in 
force in that State for the past four years, and which ap- 
plies to the district trial judges. Under this law, judges are 
nominated directly by the people, and the correspendent 
states that it has haa had a most demoralizing effect, ani 
resulted in worse nominations than under the convention 
system, 

One attorney from Missouri, writing as to the efforts of 
the St. Louis Bar Association to influence nominations, says: 

“Formerly we tried to do so, but we were turned down 
so often in political conventions that we became discouraged 
and have given it up.” 

Separate party conventions are now held in Missouri for 
the nomination of Appellate and Supreme Court judges, but 
it seems doubted whether this leads to any improvement. 

One prominent attorney from Missouri makes some valua- 
ble suggestions. He says that the bar should labor to create: 
a correct state of public feeling; that individual members of 
bar associations should act temperately and not follow, too 
much, their personal friendships; that it would be well, upon 
proper occasions, for local and State bar associations to take 
non-partisan action by recommending to all the parties, for 
each nomination, a selection of candidates. This should be 
repeated, even if not successful at first, as it would, in time, 
have desirable effects. The association should fearlessly and 
publicly condemn candidates notoriously unfit, to the extent 
of putting independent tickets in the field, even if not elected. 
The primary necessity is to bring about a condition of the 
public mind which will demand a high degree of efficiency and 
integrity in judicial candidates, and all the means so sug- 
gested will gradually tend to bring about this conidtion. 

One correspondent from Montana writes that in a re 
cent election of a justice of the Supreme Court the influence 
of the lawyers was controlling. By tacit agreement, almost 
the entire bar of the State supported the Republican candidate, 
irrespective of party, and he was elected, though he would 
otherwise have been defeated. 

One attorney from Nebraska, in objecting to the in- 
terference of* lawyers in judicial selections, says: 

“Let the people have a chance. I am of the opinion that 
the people know as much about who is fitted for a judge as 
attorneys. I am opposed to any class of people taking con- 
trol of a department of government.” 

Another lawyer from the same State suggests, in regard 
to the unsatisfactory judicial situation, the following: 
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“The remedy should be by exercising a greater care over 
admissions to the bar, both by way of character and educa- 
tional qualifications.” 

One attorney from Nevada thus sums up the situation. 

“In my opinion the bar could and should exert a con- 
trolling influence in the selection of judges, if the bar was 
itself nearly pure. I consider it far better to permit the 
people at large to make the nominations as matters stan 
and as the bar of this State is now constituted. There are 
too many sycophants among them and too many politicians. 
The bench would not now be as free as it is, if the judges 
looked to members of the bar for nomination and election. 
The bar could accomplish a great deal of good, if public good 
instead of selfish interest guided its leading members. Show 
me a way to extract that quality out of human nature, and 
you will show me the way for the bar to exert a controlling 
influence in the selection of judges.” 

An attorney from New Jersey reports that recently the re- 
appointment of a judge was successfully opposed by the law- 
yers upon the sole ground of incompetency and without the 
suggestion of any other name. 

Another from the same State writes: 


“Divorce the bench absolutely from politics, to do which, 
you must educate professional and public opinion, a long and 
difficult task. Raise the standard, educational and ethical, 
of the bar.” 

Regarding the means to be employed by the bar in exert- 
ing influence in the selection of judges, the attorneys in New 
York State make various recommendations, one attorney sug- 
gesting that the bar should fight unfit nominations, but should 
only make fights in cases of clear unfitness. Another goes 
so far as to recommend a constitutional amendment that the 
nominations should be made from a number selected by the 
bar, or some cognate method; another, that a committee on 
judicial nominations should be created in every bar associa- 
tion, and that such associations should do all in their power 
to influence public sentiment; and one suggests that the influ- 
ence of the bar should make itself felt in the choice of dele- 
gates to judicial conventions and in influencing their action. 


In the State of New York judicial conventions in various 
districts were made up, in former years, far more largely of 
lawyers who were selected as delegates than is now the case, 
and the lawyers should assert themselves, through organized 
effort, to. secure a return to the older practice. Some of the 
judicial conventions of recent years, to select Supreme Court 
judges, are not creditable to the Empire State, as to the 
character, occupation or standing of a large majority of their 
delegates, and the same is doubtless true in other States. 

One correspondent from North Carolina writes: 


“Lawyers exert no influence as such. Some of them are 
supposed to do so as small politicians.” 

Another from the same State says: 

“Lawyers in North Carolina are becoming less and less 
politicians and their influence and participation in political 
conventions is consequently lessening, and the danger, there- 
fore, of having mere politicians nominated and elected judges, 
is increasing.” 

One distinguished authority from North Dakota writes: 

“I am decidedly of the opinion that the bar should exert 
a controlling influence in the selection of judges. The ideal 
way for it to do this would be for its members to realize their 
public duty in this respect, and, putting aside personal ambi- 
tions, rally round a man of superior fitness. The bar is at 
fault in the last analysis. If lawyers would refuse to allow 
their names to be used as candidates against a satisfactory 
judge, the politicians would have nothing to work on. The 
sole ambition I have in public life is to create conditions here 


that will give us a bench picked from the best lawyers of the 
State.” 





Regarding the difficulties likely to be met by lawyers in 
seeking to influence the selection of judges, one correspondent 
from Oregon says: 


“The particular difficulty seems to be that lawyers, like 
other men, have their preferences, and do not stand as a unit.” 

An attorney from Pennsylvania writes: 

“The recommendations of bar associations are ignored, 
and a pull with the boss is worth all the pull with the bar.” 

Another from Pennsylvania says: 


“In a number of instances unfit nominees, in districts 
where their party had large majorities, were defeated by the 
antagonism of the bar.” 

One distinguished Pennsylvania lawyer voices the follow- 
ing sentiments on the question of the bar’s exerting an influ- 
ence im the selection of judges: 


“The lawyers should exert such influence, and it should 
be by overthrowing the boss system and taking a stand for 
purer politics. You cannot preserve one member of the party 
politic pure and undefiled, when the remainder is rotten. 
Every member of the bar should be a priest of reform, preach- 
ing and praying for better politics and cleaner methods, but 
practicing what he preaches by taking an active interest in 
elections, beginning with the caucus and ending only after 
the vote is counted, tabulated and announced.” 


Another attorney from the Keystone State suggests that 
probably the influence of the bar could be made effective 
in a negative sense by defeating the selection of objectionable 
men rather than by bringing about the selection of any par- 
ticular one, 

One attorney from South Dakota writes: 


“The feeling generally prevails among the farming com- 
munity that the man the lawyers want is the man the people 
do not want.” 

From Tennessee another attorney, in speaking of the 
popular prejudice existing in some localities against the pro- 
fession, says: 

“Judicial candidates, while campaigning, often apologize 
to their constituents for being lawyers.” 


One attorney, writing from Utah as to what influence law- 
yers exert in the selection of judges, says: 

“They exert little or no influence, primarily, by reason 
of the self-seeking of some and the cowardice of all. Any 
action looking to disinterested suggestion has, in the few 
cases where it has been attempted, been met by suspicion and 
resentment on the part of the professional office-seekers and 
the public generally.” 

In Utah the population is about three-fourths Mormon, 
and the attitude of this church has always been hostile ‘o 
lawyers. The church has its own series of courts, which 
determine controversies amongst its members, not only with 
reference to church discipline, but as to property rights. 

One correspondent from Utah further says: 

“The people, having been schooled in this manner, ac- 
counts for the general hostility that still prevails, to a large 
extent, amongst that portion of the community against law- 
yers; and hence they look with distrust upon any proposition 
that they find advocated by the bar.” 

Another attorney from Utah writes concerning the bar 
there: 

“It seems to me there is lacking that esprit de corps 
which should exist. Commercialism at the bar is too often 
reflected from the bench. Besides, we have here our peculiar 
malady which affects every interest—an all-powerful politi- 
cal and business organization, posing as a church, alert, un- 
scrupulous and ever interfering.” 

From Virginia one attorney writes: 

“The country people are more jealous of their rights and 
inclined to resist and resent what they imagine to be an 
undue assumption of authority by the bar; but, as a rule, the 
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endorsement of the bar, especially if strong and nearly unani- 
mous, carries the day.” 


Another prominent Virginia attorney, in discussing the 
different systems of selecting judges, wisely observes: 

“The success of any system of selecting the judiciary de- 
pends more upon established ideals in its application than on 
the intrinsic merits of the system.” 

One lawyer from the State of Washington makes the 
following pertinent observation on what may be mistaken for 
the influence of the bar in the selection of judges: 

“As many of our shrewdest politicians are lawyers, I 
have no doubt they exert considerable influence in the matter, 
but I very seriously doubt whether such influence tends in 
the right direction. It is more the influence of a politician 
than of one who desires the betterment of our judiciary.” 

Another from the same State writes: 

“The education of public opinion would, in my judgment, 
be the best means of bringing about the desired result. I 
believe opinion could, in time, be brought to the point where 
recommendations of the bar would be generally accepted.” 

One leading attorney from West Virginia, in reply to 
whether the bar should exert a controlling influence in the 
selection of judges, says: 

“Hardly controlling, but should be very weighty. The 
lawyers in either party could easily dictate nominations for 
judges, and the problem here must be worked out, I think; 
by enlisting the better judgment of these influential lawyers, 
rather than by striving for non-partisan nominations.” 

One attorney from Wisconsin suggests that the bar should 
not confine itself to one candidate, but should select a num- 
ber of qualified men and announce that any one of these 
would make a satisfactory judge, as by uniting on one, the 
people would be disposed to charge the bar with dictation. 
Another says that lawyers are generally as much divided as 
laymen. 

One attorney from Wyoming says: 

“In this State we have made a beginning in the right di- 
rection and enacted a staiute making it difficult—in fact, al- 
most impossible—for a man to gain admission to the bar 
unless well qualified, a rigid examination as to his qualifica- 
tions being required. So far, the statute is being thoroughly 
enforced. This will, in time, bring good results.” 

Another attorney from the same State writes: 

“The salaries paid in this State are not high enough to 
attract the ablest ability or highest fitness, though I doubt 
whether higher salaries would, under present political con- 
ditions, insure a better choice.” 


Reports from Territories. 

From the few Territories comes a universal, and, it 
would seem, just protest against the appointment of non- 
residents as judges by the President of the United States. 

One attorney from Arizona writes: 

“The feeling is one of patient toleration and a longing 
for a change in the judicial system.” 

Another attorney from Arizona, in stating that the law- 
yers have no influence in the selection of judges, though they 
often try, but usually in vain, to have their wishes respected, 
concludes with these words: 

“The United States senators are too strong for them.” 

Another attorney from Arizona sums up the situation 
thus: 

“The salary is not sufficient to tempt our best lawyers 
to apply for the positions, and so, as Mr. Dooley says, ‘a man 
with one lung, and a friend in the Senate,’ who desires a 
few years in Arizona for the benefit of his health, is often 
appointed.” 


One attorney from the District of Columbia, in speaking 
of the judges there appointed, writes: 
“They are selected from the different States and are 





men of learning in the law. All have first-class political back- 
ing.” 

Another attorney from the District of Columbia, writing 
upon the question of the influence of the bar, says: 

“The bar should exercise a persuasive, but not a con- 
trolling influence here, because our conditions may sometimes 
make outside appointments desirable.” 

One correspondent from Indian Territory gives the fol- 
lowing graphic account of the situation there: 

“The Indian Territory is in an anomalous condition. We 
have had courts and practicing lawyers for fifteen years, and 
all of our judges practically have been imported from the 
States. Sometimes it is a congressman who has lost prestige 
at home and needs a job, and as a result of old-time service, 
the President rewards him. Sometimes it is one of the lesser 
lights who has recently been working on the hustings and 
needs a job very badly, and he is rewarded for work actually 
done, the controlling influence being some larger politician. 
Our judges have the appointment and the distribution of con- 
siderable patronage, some of the offices to be distributed net- 
ting several thousand dollars a year. Of course, such a thing 
as that to distribute amongst the boys is a great big thing, 
and, as the people in the States do the electing and the 
Indian Territory people are the ones being governed, there 
is little of this ‘pie’ to go around amongst the boys at home, 
and very frequently the appointees are absolutely unknown 
to the judges until the appointments are made.” 

Another, writing from the same Territory, says: 

“I believe in the election of judges by the people, and I 
have observed that the Federal appointees soon feel that 
they rule by ‘divine right.’” 

One attorney from New Mexico puts the matter in this 
form: 

“We have good and bad judges. There is great diversity 
of feeling. So long as judges ride on passes and accept other 
favors from the railroads and other corporations, there will 
be a feeling of distrust among the people.” 

One attorney from Oklahoma, in answer to the question 
as to the competency and impartiality of the judges, thus 
facetiously replies: 

“You want to get me in jail? Generally they are com- 
petent; sometimes impartial. As to confidence, they only: 
need the confidence of the Attorney-General or President.” 

In answer to the question as to whether they get the men 
best fitted to be judges upon the bench, the same attorney 
says: 

“No; several of us are not on.” 


The Federal Judiciary. 

No reports from attorneys were asked for in regard to 
the Federal judiciary, as attorneys generally are familiar 
with the mode of appointment of these judges, their tenure 
of office and salaries, and the character and ability of the 
men selected. The salaries of most of the Federal judges 
have within the past few years, been raised, though in many 
localities they are still inadequate. Political influence plays 
an important part in the appointment of these judges and 
their confirmation by the Senate. The judges are appointed 
for life, and probably the Federal judiciary, as a whole, 
would average higher than that of the States, as a whole. 
In the Western States, it is well known that lawyers with 
cases involving important legal questions show a preference 
for the Federal courts, when that jurisdiction can be invoked, 


Successes and Failures of the Bar. 

As illustrations of what lawyers have accomplished and 
also of what they have failed to achieve in influencing the 
selection of judges, the following are given: 

At a recent election in California, there were four judges 


to be elected, and the San Francisco Bar Association se- 
lected the four best men from all of the tickets. All were 
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elected by large majorities, owing, in part, at least, to the 
action of the association. 

In Iowa, in the Seventh Judicial District, the judges have, 
for the past twenty years, been nominated by conventions of 
lawyers, non-partisan, and the system is regarded as a 
great success. This began many years ago in the district in 
which Davenport is located by the re-election of that dis- 
tinguished jurist, Judge John F. Dillon, who was endorsed 
by the attorneys of the district regardless of party, and no 
candidate was nominated against him. He was a Republican 
and the district strongly Democratic. The judiciary of this 
district has remained non-partisan ever since. The lawyers 
of each county in the district meet in convention to elect dele- 
gates to a district bar convention. This latter names the can- 
didates, and the political parties, in their regular conven- 
tions, accept these nominees. When a vacancy occurs, the 
bar, in the same manner, suggests to the Governor the suc- 
cessor, and their nominee has always been appointed. The 
lawyers have a district chairman and secretary, and a com- 
mittee is chosen, the same as by the political parties, but 
only admitted attorneys are entitled to vote in the legal con- 
vention. There are now three Republican judges and one 
Democratic judge in the district, and for years there were 
three Democrats and one Republican; and in former years, 
while there was only one judge, he was a Democrat, although 
the district was largely Republican, and then for years it 
was the other way. In 1887 or 1888 the Democratic vote 
was from 6,000 to 8,000 above the Republican, and the Demo- 
crats made party nominations against the non-partisan can- 
didates, but the latter were elected and no such attempt has 
since been made. Another district of Iowa, that in which 
Burlington is located, has adopted the same system. 

In the State of New York lawyers have sometimes suc- 
ceeded and at other times failed to make their influence felt. 

In the case of a certain candidate for the Court of Appeals 
some years ago, with undesirable political antecedents, the 
enormous majority ensuring his defeat was certainly largely 
enhanced through the influence of the bar. 

In the Fifth District of New York State there is the 
recent case of Justice Rogers, a Republican, who was nomi- 
nated in the fall of 1904, on an Independent ticket and en- 
dorsed by the Democrats and elected over the regular Repub- 
lican nominee, through the influence of the bar of that d's- 
trict. The objection to the regular Republican nominee was 
based principally on lack of legal ability and the political 
influences which had dictated his nomination. 

The majority of Judge Rogers in the district was 11,041; 
that of Governor Odell 17,541. The normal Republican ma- 
jority of late years has been 18,000, and the result involved a 
change of over 28,000 votes as regards the judicial candidate 
in a total of about 115,000. : 

In that case ex-Chief Judge Andrews, of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, expressed himself in a 
letter to an associate judge of the Court of Appeals, and 
authorized its publication, as follows: 

“I deem it my duty to vote for Mr. Rogers. His fitness 
is conceded. There should be an emphatic protest against 
the dictation by political leaders of candidates for judicial 
office, and the stifling of local sentiment in the selection of 
a judge. The bench will be degraded and a fatal blow will 
be struck, if judicial offices are distributed as the reward 
of political service. You are authorized to make my posi- 
tion known, if you deem it of any importance.” 

Associate Judge Vann, to whom this letter was addressed, 
also came out with a public utterance, stating, in substance, 
that the reputation of Judge Rogers’ opponent as to legal 
ability was not such as to warrant the inference that hs 
could properly discharge the duties of this important office, 
and stating further that the nomination of such opponent 
“was brought about, not because the people of the district 
wanted him for judge, or believed that he was qualified for 





the office, but because of outside political interference or 
dictation.” 

And he concluded as follows: 

“It is my judgment that if the purity and independence 
of the judiciary are to be preserved and continued, a nomina- 
tion thus secured, however regular it may be from a politica) 
standpoint, should be repudiated at the polls.” 


These utterances were highly significant and courageous, 
and, together with the general aggressive movement of the 
bar in this district, had the desired effect. The example 
should be more frequently emulated. 


I regret to state that I am informed that the judicial con- 
vention which forced through the machine nominee, at the 
behest of the political bosses, great and small, was composed 
almost entirely of lawyers, as it usually is in this district. 
They were, however, taught a wholesome lesson by their 
“brethren of the bar,” who did not happen to be delegates. 

In the Seventh Judicial District of New York State, many 
years ago, the bar practically elected Justices Angle and 
Bradley, two able Democrats, in a strong Republican dis- 
trict, largely through the influence of the bar. 

The following are cases of the bar’s failure in the State 
of New York to influence judicial selections. 

One correspondent, writing from the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict of the State of New York, recalis that in very recent 
years a candidate was nominated for Supreme Court justice, 
whose competency was much criticised, but at a meeting of 
the Albany Bar, called for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
priety of the candidacy, there was evident organized opposi- 
tion to any unfavorable action, and no hostile action was 
taken. 

Within the past few weeks, it is reported. the Albany 
Bar Association has shown indignation at the filling of a 
vacancy in the Supreme Court by the last Governor, from a 
small county in the district, having already one Supreme 
Court justice, and leaving Albany County, the largest county 
in the district, containing the capital of the State, without a 
resident acting justice in the court of original jurisdiction, 
although six candidates from this county were presented for 
appointment, each endorsed by the Albany Bar Association 
as qualified for the position. The following further appears, 
in the language of this correspondent: 


“This is insignificant, compared with the unconcealed ob- 
jection to the appointment of an Albany candidate, because 
the local boss is out of harmony with the Governor; and thus 
the appointment of a justice, himself a local boss of the other 
county, makes the whole thing a bold defiance of the pro- 
prieties of the situation and a palpable demonstration of 
judicial appointment involved in, and playing a part in par- 
tisan politics.” 


As regards the influence of the bar in North Dakota, ‘t 
is reported that in one populous district, largely through the 
influence of the lawyers, Judge Fisk, a capable judge, has 
recently been re-elected for a third term by a majority of 
1,400, although he is a Democrat, and the district gave Roose- 
velt about 3,000 majority. 

The State Bar Association of North Dakota has recently 
circulated among its members a letter from the distinguished 
former Chief Judge Corliss, of the Supreme Court, recom- 
mending that the association take action to improve the 
judiciary, for the present, by lengthening the term of office 
and increasing somewhat the salaries. 

An attorney from Ohio reports that, in recent years, 
where the Bar Association of Cleveland endorsed the best four 
men seeking election from a larger number, the newspapers 
called upon the public to resent this interference, which the 
public did, defeating almost every man so recommended. {[n 
the rural districts such an endorsement by the bar might 
frequently cause the defeat of the candidate, because farmers 
look with more or less suspicion on lawyers. 
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A prominent attorney from Pennsylvania reports that a 
very notable illustration of the power of the bar was shown 
during the year 1903, when a vacancy in the Supreme Court 
bench occurred, and the Governor of the State caused it tu 
be understood that he desired the office, and would resign his 
office of Governor, if the convention of his party would nomi- 
nate him. Politicians and the forces in control of the domi- 
nating party organization of the State generally acquiesced 
in the arrangement, but a strong, determined committee of 
lawyers voiced the indignation of the public at the bargain, 
and the Governor was compelled to abandon his purpose. It 
will be recalled that this arrangement included the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a lawyer of the opposite party to 
fill the vacancy temporarily. 

It is reported from Texas that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of voters to be governed by the advice of lawyers 
in the selection of judges, where formerly such an indorse- 
ment was likely to be a disadvantage to a candidate, from 
popular prejudice. 

General Conclusions. 

Broadly speaking, these reports and opinions from lead- 
ing lawyers throughout the country lead to the general con- 
clusion that the character and ability of the bench are gov- 
erned, practically, by the tone and demands of the average 
public sentiment in a given locality, rather than by the par- 
ticular system through which such sentiment asserts itself. 
This is forcibly illustrated in Vermont, where, probably, the 
worst system of selecting judges prevails, notwithstanding 
which fact, the judiciary is one of the most satisfactory in 
the country. Judges are there elected by joint vote of the 
two Houses of the Legislature every two years, thus apparent- 
ly offering every temptation for political maneuvering on the 
part of would-be candidates and of favoritism on the part of 
judges in office for furthering their re-election. It is found, 
however, that public opinion has long since taken a firm 
stand, so that, practically judges, as a matter of course, are 
re-elected from term to term during life. 

On the other hand, under the same system, the judiciary 
in Rhode Island is far less satisfactory, and every judge of 
that State at present on the bench was, at the time of his 
election, a member of the Legislature which elected him, 
and legal ability was not, in most cases, the controlling factor 
in his selection. 

Like contrasts will also be found in the States in which 
the judiciary is appointed, as well as in those in which it is 
elective, and the bar is divided in opinion as to which system 
is preferable. 


The newness of a commun'ty will also have a bearing on 








Bryce, the note& English scholar, in his great work, “The 
American Commonwealth,” published in 1889, describes the 
condition of the judicial system in the United States with 
much insight. He said that in six or seven States, of which 
Massachusetts is the best Eastern example and Michigan the 
best Western, “the judges stand h‘gh, that is to say, the post 
will attract the prosperous barrister, though he will lose in 
income, or a law professor, though he must sacrifice his 
leisure;” but that in some States a place on the bench “carries 
little honor” and “raises no presumption that its holder is 
able, or qualified, or trusted by his fellow citizens; he may 
be all of these, but, if so, it is in respect to his personal 
merits that he will be valued, not for his official position. 
Often he stands below the leading members of the State or 
city bar in all of these points, and does not move in the best 
society. * * * No one is surprised to see him in low 
company.” Mr. Bryce finds, however, “that civil justice is 
better administered than might be expected from the charac- 
ter which the bench bears in most of the States,” owing, in 
part, “to the way shrewd juries have of rendering substantial- 
ly just verdicts, and partly to the ability of the bar, whose 
arguments make up for a judge’s want of learning by giving 


/ him the means of reaching a sound decision, and partly to 


that native acuteness of Americans which enables them to 
handle any sort of practical work, roughly, perhaps, but well 
enough for the absolute needs of the case.” Speaking gen- 
erally of the administration of justice here, Mr. Bryce fur- 
ther says that “in the Federal courts and in the Superior 
Courts of the six or seven States just mentioned, it is equal 
to the justice dispensed in the Superior Courts of England, 
France and Germany. In the remainder it is inferior, that is 
to say, civil trials, whether the issue be of law or of fact, 
more frequently give an unsatisfactory result. The opinions 
delivered by the judges are wanting in scientific accuracy, and 
the law becomes loose and uncertain. This inferiority is 
more or less marked according to the general tone of the 
State, the better States taking more pains to secure respecta- 
ble men.” As to the causes which “have lowered the quality 
of the judiciary,” he says: “Shortly speaking, they are the 
smallness of the salaries paid, the limited tenure of office, 
often for seven years only, and the method of appointment, 
nominally, by popular election, practically, by the agency of 
party wire-pullers. The first two causes have prevented the 


| ablest lawyers, the last often prevents the most honorable 


this matter, and neither the appointive system, nor the sys- | 


tem of election by the Legislature, would probably be tol- 
erated in any of the more recently developed Western States, 
especially where there is any suggestion of populistic senti- 
ment. 

In Louisiana there has, until the present time, been a 
mixed system, the judges of the highest appellate court having 
been appointed by the Governor and of the trial courts elected 
by districts. The people have just amended the constitution 
so as to require the election also of appellate judges, and 
one prominent attorney writes that this is “much to the re 
gret of the leading members of our bar,” while other at- 
torneys favor the change. 

On the whole, it may be said that judges throughout 
the United States are, on the average, of moderate ability, 
generally impartial, and that they endeavor to dispense jus- 
tice fairly, and have, in reasonable measure, the confidence, 
perhaps, more of the people than of the bar. So, there are 
everywhere in this country, some judges of the highest ability, 
character and integrity who would adorn the bench of any 
civilized community in the world. 

We are not without valuable observation as to our ju- 
diciary from distinguished foreigners, amongst whom James 


men from seeking the post. All are the result of democratic 
theory, of the belief in equality and popular sovereignty 
pushed to extremes.” 


In referring to those States in which the elective system 
of the judiciary prevails, he says: “The shortcomings of the 
bench in these do not, therefore, indicate unsoundness in the 
general tone, either of the people or of the profession from 
which the offenders have been taken, but are the hatural re- 


sult of a system, which, so far from taking precautions to 


place worthy persons on the seat of justice, has left the choice 
of them, in four cases out of five, to a secret combination of 
wire-pullers,” 


As against this somewhat uncomplimentary view, it is 
encouraging to note that a strong and wholesome sentiment 
frequently asserts itself in many localities in favor of a non- 
partisan judiciary. In the State of New York, there have been 
many instances of worthy judges being nominated and elected 
by both parties without opposition. The most recent instances 
are those of Chief Judge Cullen and Associate Judge Werner, 
of the Court of Appeals, the former a Democrat, the latter a 
Republican, who were, in the autumn of 1904, first nomi- 
nated by the Republican State Convention to fill two vacancies, 
and afterwards indorsed by the Democratic Convention and 
elected by both parties. There have also been many such 
instances among the trial judges in the various judicial dis- 
tricts of the State. 
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There is also a most encouraging and irresistible senti- 
ment throughout the United States, alike on the part of the 
bar and public, for the re-election or reappointment of judges, 
from term to term, where they have done even fairly well. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that in most States 
and Territories, as well as in the Federal judiciary, there is 
need and opportunity for improvement in the character and 
ability of the bench. In the main, this will be a matter of 
gradual attainment, through the education and elevation of 
popular sentiment and an appreciation of the importance to 
a community of the highest grade judiciary it can obtain. 
But the bar can contribute to, and hasten the favorable out- 
come. Above all, political qualifications of judicial aspirants 
are given too much recognition. Daniel Webster, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, in an address on the “Independence of 
the Judiciary,” gave his ideas of the kind of men who should 
be elected judges, in the following words: 

“The judiciary is composed of few persons and those not 
such as mix habitually in the pursuits and objects which most 
engage public men. They are not, and never should be, po- 
litical men. They have often unpleasant duties to perform, 
and their conduct is often liable to be canvassed and cen- 
sured, where their reasons for it are not known or cannot be 
understood.” 

The elimination of “political men,” as Mr. Webster styles 
them, from the bench will probably remain impracticable for 
many decades to come, and there is consolation in the thought 
that many of our ablest judges were in their earlier careers 
more successful in the political than in the legal arena. 

So, it will probably not be possible or feasible generally, 
where the elective system prevails, to secure the selection 
of candidates for judicial office, other than through the regu- 
lar political conventions. Lawyers and bar associations 
should, therefore, plan to work through the recognized po- 
litical channels, and there is no doubt that they can there 
influence the nomination of fit men for the bench. Political 
leaders are well aware of the importance of keeping in touch 
with public sentiment, and dread defeat, as their continuance 
in power depends upon success; and, if they can be made to 
feel the influence of the bar in defeating their incompetent 
favorites, they will not force them on the tickets, but will 
make the best compromise they can. Lawyers need only 
unite and stand firm on such a platform. 


Encouragement will be found in the task of properly in- 
fluencing the selection of judges in the well-known fact that 
the public is peculiarly sensitive on the subject of the ju- 
diciary, where it may be callous as regards the political 
departments of government, and public sentiment can usually 
be appealed to, with entire confidence and success, in cases 
involving gross violations of propriety in connection with 
the judiciary. This sentiment, where it is still crude, can 
be more easily educated and elevated in connection with 
the judicial, than with any other public question. 


Practical Suggestions. 

It is generally agreed, by the lawyers throughout the 
country that the bar should, and could, exercise an influence 
in the selection of judges, and that it does not exercise as 
much influence as it could, or should. It also appears that, 
in some cases and localities, the bar has exercised, and con- 
tinues to exercise such influence. It is further appreciated, 
and rightly so, that interference or dictation of the bar can 
be carried too far, and thus defeat itself. 

Between these extremes of indifference, on the one hand, 
and excessive zeal, on the other, there must be a safe and 
effective middle course, which, in itself, will vary in different 
communities, but which can be made effective. 

The following practical suggestions are offered as to 
what the bar can, and should, do, based, in part, upon the 
opinions and observations of the lawyers who have kindly and 
thoughtfully contributed their views to this discussion: 





First. The lawyers, through personal character, precept. 
and example, and through local, State and National bar asso- 
ciations, must constantly continue the work of educating. 
themselves and the public as to the importance of keeping the 
bench and bar upon the highest plane of ability and character. 
This process, like that of civilization itself, is slow, and its 
effects at any given time almost imperceptible. 


Second. The requirements for admission to the bar must 
be high and generally raised. 


Third. The bar must strive for amendments to constitu- 
tional and statute law, looking to the absolute separation of 
the executive and judicial departments. 

Fourth. Where the salaries of judges are grossly inade- 
quate, as is the case in many States, but not, in my opinion, 
in those States in which they are shown in the appendix to 
this paper to be highest, the bar should use its influence to 
have the salaries made reasonable, having in view local con- 
ditions. Generally speaking, 1 am of the opinion, shared by 
some of the correspondents, that the character of the judiciary 
will not be improved simply by making the salaries high, but 
that, on the contrary, if they are made too high, they will, 
the more, arouse the cupidity of professional politicians. As 
a rule, increase of salary will have to keep pace with increase 
of ability and character in the men selected for judges. 


Fifth. Every State and local bar association should have 
a committee on judicial nominations or selections, which 
should be made up of capable, courageous lawyers. This 
committee should not wait until nominations or appointments 
are actually made, but should anticipate them, by keeping 
track of the lawyers who aspire to, or are talked of, in con- 
nection with coming judicial vacancies. This committee, or 
the association, upon its report, should have power to indorse 
or condemn judicial aspirants upon their merits, and their 
conclusions should be given the widest circulation, through 
the press, the distribution of circulars and other literature, 
public addresses, and through other modern means of dis- 
seminating information. Such a warfare would, in most cases, 
prevent objectionable candidates from attaining the bench, 
even if it should not, in all cases, result in the election of the 
best men thereto. 


Sixth. In case objectionable candidates are nominated, ia 
spite of such remonstrances, where the judiciary is elective, 
the bar associations should go to the extent of having de- 
sirable candidates nominated by the opposition party, with 
the promise of the legal indorsement and co-operation; and, 
if that does not succeed, independent nominations should be 
made, even if not successful, as the educational value of such 
campaigns will be enormous, and must, in time, produce de- 
sirable effects. 

Seventh. In the case of vacancies to be filled by ap- 
pointment by the Governor, which occurs frequently in every 
State, and usually results in the subsequent nomination and 
election of such appointee, the bar should take prompt action, 
in the way of petition to the Governor, as against any unde- 
sirable aspirant, and, if need be, in favor of those who would 
be qualified. We know by experience in New York State that 
such action must, at times, be very prompt, as such appoint- 
ments are often arranged by midnight wire. Where that is 
done, and the appointee is unfit, the condemnation of the bar 
should follow. 

Bighth. Bar associations should demand of the political 
powers that lawyers, almost exclusively, be sent as delegates 
to judicial conventions in the judicial districts of the States, 
where judicial conventions are separately held, as in New 
York State. 

Ninth. All of these means and expedients to elevate the 
judiciary should be persisted in, irrespective of failure, as 
they will not at once, or in all cases, succeed. The reiterated 
effect of such a course will soon make itself felt, and in the 
State of New York and other of the older and more advanced 











communities, especially where neither party has an over- 
whelming majority, I believe, the effect will be immediate and 
telling. The bar can at once exert a controlling influence, 
at least, in preventing, in almost all cases, the selection of 
unfit persons for the bench, and in securing, in many cases, 
and, in time, in practically all, lawyers of high character, 
ability and standing for the honorable judicial office. 

I submit these suggestions, together with the information 
and opinions gathered in the preparation of this paper, to 
the careful consideration of the members of the New York 
State Bar Association, in particular, and of such other simi- 
lar associations throughout the country as may find them of 
interest, 


APPENDIX, 


The following is a synopsis of the information and 
opinions received from the attorneys in the different States 
and Territories in answer to the questions submitted to them, 
which were as follows: 

1. Are the judges of your highest trial and appellate 
courts elected or appointed, and, if elected, are they elected 
by the entire State or by districts, and what is the length 
of their term of office, and salaries? 

2. Do legal ability, success at the bar and personal char- 
acter, or political activity and influence determine the se- 
lection of your judges? 

3. As a practical outcome, are your judges generally com- 
petent and impartial, and have they the confidence of the 
bar and public? 

4. Do you get the men best fitted to be judges, actually 
upon the bench? 

5. To what extent, and by what means do the lawyers, 
individually, collectively or through bar associations, exert 
any influence in the selection of judges? 

6. In your opinion, could, and should, the bar exert a 
controlling influence in the selection of judges, and in what 
way could the bar so assert itself in your State? 

The answers are arranged alphabetically by States and 
Territories, and are put in the briefest form in orders to save 
space, in view of the large amount of matter collected. They 
are numbered to correspond with the questions, and should 
be read in connection therewith 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Alabama. 

1. Elected for six years; appellate judges by State, and 
trial by districts. Salary of appellate, $3,600; circuit judges 
and chancellors, $2,500. 

2. Political activity and influence are important elements, 
and more so in the case of circuit than appellate judges. 

3. Generally impartial and fairly competent, and have con- 
fidence of bar and public, but there appears a growing dispo- 
sition on part of public to curtail their powers. 

4. Generally ablest men not on bench, owing, in part, to 
smal] salaries. 

5. Lawyers do not by concerted action or through bar 
associations exert influence. Individually, lawyers have much 
influence through information given to voters. 

6. Bar should exert influence through concerted action 
among its members. 


Arizona. (Territory.) 


1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by President of 
United States for four years, at salary of $3,500. As three of 
the four trial judges constitute appellate court for fourth 
judge, appellate court is facetiously referred to as “the court 
of affirmation.” 

2. Political influence appears to govern largely, and there 
is much complaint on part of lawyers over appointment of 
judges from Eastern States and outside of the Territory. 
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3. Judges generally honest and capable, and have confi- 
dence of bar and public to as large extent as possible, in view 
of prejudice against having outsiders sent to pass judgment. 

4. Men best fitted not, as rule, on bench, 

5. Lawyers exert no influence, individually or through bar 
associations, 

6. Bar should exert more or less influence. 


Arkansas. 


1. Appellate judges elected by State for eight years; 
salary, $3,000. Chancellors, six years; salary, $2,000. Circuit 
judges, four years; salary, $2,000. Chancellors and circuit 
judges elected by districts. . 

2. Political activity and influence largely determine se- 
lection. 

3. Judges generally only fairly competent, and have con- 
fidence of bar and public for impartiality, rather than ability. 

4 Men best fitted not, as rule, on bench. 

5. Lawyers, as a body, exert no influence. 

6. The lawyers agree that bar should exercise an influ- 
ence, but that that would not be feasible, to any extent, in 
Arkansas, 

California. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State for twelve years; 
salary, $6,000. Trial by counties, for six years; salaries, from 
$2,000 to $4,000, according to size of counties. 

2. Political activity and influence largely determine se- 
lection, especially in cities. 

3. Generally, judges not as competent as they should be, 
and many have not confidence of bar and public. 

4. Men best fitted not generally on bench. 

5. Lawyers, both individually and through bar associa- 
tions, exert some influence. 

6. Bar should exercise a controlling influence in selection, 
but its feasibility is doubted. 


Colorado, 


1. Judges of highest appellate court elected by State 
for nine years; salary, $6,000. Judges of Court of Appeals ap- 
pointed by Governor for six years; salary, $5,000. Trial judges 
elected by districts for six years; salary, $4,000. 


2. Political activity and influence generally determine 
selection of district judges, those of the Supreme Court being 
of higher order. 

3. Supreme Court has confidence of bar and public, but 
there is a lack of confidence in, and dissatisfaction with the 
district judges, especially on part of’ bar. 

4. As a rule, men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. Lawyers collectively or through bar associations exert 
no influence, but some lawyers individually have influence in 
the capacity of politicians and as members of the political 
machines. Recommendations of the bar association would 
probably be resented as an impertinence. 

6. Lawyers agree, in general way, that bar should exert 
an influence in the selection, but appreciate the difficulty of 
formulating definite plans. 


Connecticut. 


1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by Governor, sub- 
ject to approval of Legislature, for eight years. Chief judge 
of highest appellate court receives $6,500 salary, and asso- 
ciate judges of this court and of highest trial court $6,000. 

2. While political influence may have some bearing in 
selection, legal ability and personal character are determining 
factors, and reappointments invariably follow faithful service. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4. While men best fitted are not in all cases selected, 
seneral average is high. 

5. Bar collectively exerts little or no influence, the mat- 
ter being practically in hands of political leaders. 

6. Bar should not endeavor to exert controlling influence. 
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Delaware. 

1. Judges of appellate and trial courts.appointed by Gov- 
ernor, subject to confirmation by Senate, for twelve years. 
Chief justice and chancellor each receive $4,500, associate 
judges, $4,000. Under the Constitution, not more than three 
of five judges can be of same political party. 

2. Legal ability and personal character practically de- 
termine selection, though, occasionally, politics intervenes, 
with undesirable results. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4, With few exceptions, men best fitted are selected. 

5. Lawyers, through communications and recommenda- 
tions to Governor, have often exerted a definite influence in 
selection, but have not acted formally through bar associations. 

6. Bar should exercise a controlling influence in selection 
of judges, but all appreciate difficulty of any definite plan. 

The present Delaware judicial system is governed by the 
amended Constitution of 1879, and is working well. Prior to 
that, judges were appointed for life, with the result, in the 
language of one correspondent, that “the bench was continual- 
ly burdened by men whose years of usefulness had passed and 
who were incompetent to act.” 


District of Columbia. 

1. All judges, appellate and, trial, appointed by President 
of United States, subject to confirmation by Senate. Chief 
justice of Court of Appeals has salary of $7,500, and associate 
justices, $7,000; chief and associate justices of Supreme Court 
each $6,000. 

2. Bar complains that most judges are not selected from 
local bar, but from the United States at large, and, as regards 
these outside appointments, political considerations have 
entered very largely into the matter. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and people. 

4. In many cases men best fitted are not selected, owing 
to political pressure, and largely because President usually 
makes appointments as to whose competency the bar of the 
district has no knowledge and can give him no aid, and in 
part, because of insufficiency of salary. 

- 5. Bar exerts little or no influence in the appointments. 
Attorneys are divided as to whether bar should exert con- 
trolling influence in selection, but are agreed that bar could 
not exert such influence in the District. 


Florida. 

1. Judges of highest appellate court elected by State for 
six years, at salary of $3,000. Circuit judges appointed by 
Governor, subject to confirmation by Senate, for six years, at 
salary of $2,500. 

2. Legal ability and character, as well as political influ- 
ence, determine selection. 

3. Judges, as a rule, impartial, and enjoy confidence of 
bar and public, but often not of first-class ability. 

4, Generaliy, men best fitted not selected, owing, in part, 
to small salaries. 

5. Lawyers exert no influence through bar associations in 
selection, but exert considerable, personally, by petitions and 
otherwise. There is no State Bar Association in Florida. 

6. Bar should exert influence in the selection, but no 
practical means is suggested. One lawyer thinks that a well- 
organized bar association in Florida might improve character 
of judiciary. 

Georgia. 

1. Appellate and trial judges elected by entire State; ap- 
pellate, for six years, at salary of $3,000, and trial for four 
years, at $2,000. These salaries have each been recently 
raised, by constitutional amendment, $1,000, as to judges 
hereafter elected. 

2. Both legal ability and character, as well as political 
activity and influence, enter into selection. 





3. Generally, judges are impartial and fairly competent, 
but correspondents are divided as to degree of confidence 
they command on part of bar and public. 


4. Men best fitted are not generally on bench, owing, in 
part, to shortness of term and smallness of salary. 

5. Lawyers, individually, exert some influence in se- 
lection, but not through bar associations. An indorsement 
by a bar association would, according to one correspondent, 
be regarded with suspicion by public. Occasionally members 
of bar will issue a circular recommending some candidate. 

6. Bar should, and could, exercise controlling influence 
in selection .of judges, but lawyers do not agree as to means. 


Idaho. 


1. Appellate judges elected by State for six years, at 
salary of $4,000; trial judges elected by districts for four years, 
at salary of $3,000. ‘ 

2. Political activity and influence are controlling factors 
in selection. 

8. While judges are fairly competent and impartial, in 
the language of one correspondent, “they do not impress the 
bar and public with that feeling of confidence which should 
be inspired by such an august tribunal.” 

4. Men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. There is no concerted action of lawyers to influence 
selection. 

6. Bar should and can exert large influence in selection, 
especially by creating proper sentiment. 


Illinois. 


appellate judges elected by 
one from each of seven districts of 
nine years, at salary of $7,000; trial judges by 
districts, for six years, at salary of $3,500, and 
in Chicago at salary of $10,000. An intermediate appellate 
court is made up of circuit judges designated by highest 
appellate court, and not by Governor. 

2. Legal ability and character, as well as political activity 
and influence, determine selection. 

8. Generally judges are fairly competent and impartial, 
and have confidence of bar and public, more so in rural 
districts than in cities. 

4. Men best fitted are not generally on bench, though the 
highest appellate court stands high in this regard. 

5. Outside of Chicago, bar associations exert little or 
no influence in selection, though lawyers individually make 
their influence more or less felt. 

6. The bar should not endeavor to control the election of 
judges, but, through bar associations and individual efforts 
of lawyers, the bar can, and should, exercise a large influence 
in the selection of judges. One correspondent says that the 
bar should, in all cases, take formal action as to anticipated 
nominations and sometimes after the nominations. 


1. Judges of highest appellate court elected by State for 
six years, at salary of $6,000; trial judges elected by districts, 
at salary of $2,500, but large counties may add not to exceed 
$1,500 to salary. 

2. Legal ability and personal character, and political ac- 
tivity and influence, combine in the selection, but success at 
the bar is not considered important. 

8. Generally the judges are fairly competent and impar- 
tial, and have confidence of bar and public, and the Supreme 
Court stands very high. 

4. Aside from Supreme Court, men best fitted are not on 
bench, owing, partly, to small salaries. 

5. Lawyers do not collectively nor through bar associa- 
tions exert any influence in the selection, but, individually, 
they have a large influence with conventions in both parties, 
and in the case of bad nominations, the lawyers have gen- 


1. Highest districts, 


State, for 
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erally acted together, and with success, against the undesira- 
ble candidates. 

6. Bar should exert an influence in the selection, but not 
much can be accomplished by it, unless the election of judicial 
officers is held separately, when no other officers are voted for. 

Indian Territory. (Territory.) 

1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by President of 
United States for four years, at salary of $5,000. 

2. While political activity and influence have been the 
determining factors in the selection, yet most of the judges 
are men of good legal attainments. 

3. The judges are generally competent and impartial, and 
have confidence of public, perhaps more than of bar. 

4. Men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. Lawyers exert no influence individually or collectively 
in the selection. 

6. Bar should exert an influence in the selection; but it 
is impossible under territorial form of government. The cor- 
respondents favor the selection of judges by popular election. 


lowa 

1. Appellate judges elected by the State for six years, at 
salary of $4,500; trial judges by districts for four years, at 
salary of $3,500. 

2. Political activity and influence remain factors in the 
selection, but legal ability and character are receiving more 
and more attention. 

3. Judges generally impartial, in a large majority of cases 
competent, and generally have confidence of bar and public. 

4. While highest grade of legal ability is not found on 
bench, the judges throughout the State are very satisfactory. 

5. Lawyers collectively exercise little or no influence in 
the selection, and individually only such as they possess as 
members of their political party or as delegates to conven- 
tions. 

6. Bar should have more influence in 


the selection of 


judges. 
Kansas. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for sx years, at 
salary of $3,000; trial judges by districts, for four years, at 
salary of $2,500. 

2. Political activity and influence determine selection, 


but personal character is a factor, while legal ability and 
experience at bar are minor considerations. 

3. Judges generally of only moderate ability, and im- 
partial, but have not full meaShre of confidence of bar or 
publie. 

4. Men best fitted are seldom selected, owing, in part, to 
small salaries. 

5. Lawyers exert practically no influence, either collec- 
tively or individually, in the selection, except as they may 
themselves be practical politicians. One lawyer says that 
in some counties, Wichita, Topeka, Wyandotte and a few 
others. the lawyers are a strong factor. 

6. While all agree that the bar should exercise some in- 
fluence in the selection, it is regarded impracticable under 
the political conditions in Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for eight years, at 
Salary of $5,000; trial judges by districts, for six years, at 
salary of $3,000, which may be increased to $5,000 in coun- 
ties having large cities. 

2. Political activity and influence control selection. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, save in de- 
cisions involving political questions, and enjoy, with some 
exceptions, a fair measure of confidence of bar and public. 

4. Generally men best fitted are not on bench, owing, in 
part, to small salaries, but more to the political methods of 
selection, 

5. Lawyers exert little or no influence, individually or 
through bar associations, in selection. 
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6. Bar should exert an influence in selection, but lawyers 
apprec ate difficulty of practical methods. 
Louisiana. 


Appellate judges have heretofore been appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of Senate, for twelve years, 
at salary of $5,000. A constitutional amendment was passed 
in November, 1904, making them elective. Trial judges elect- 
ed by district for twelve years in New Orleans; elsewhere 
for four years. In New Orleans they receive $4,000 salary, 
n other districts from $2,000 to $3,000, according to local 
conditions. Intermediate courts of appeals are made up of 
d'striect judges assigned by the Supreme Court. 

2. Legal ability and personal character, as well as politi- 
cal activity and influence, unite in determining selection. 

Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

t. Men best fitted not generally on bench, partly because 
the salaries are too small, and because they will not resort to 
political methods necessary to secure elevation to bench. 

5. Lawyers do not exert much influence in the selection 
hrough bar associations, but individually many, by reason of 


and 


their political activity, have much to say. However, the bars 
of various districts usually express themselves as to the se- 
lection of a district judge to fill a vacancy, and with effect. 

6. Bar should exercise an influence in the selection, and 
much could be done by the bar in recommending or con- 


demning candidates. 


Maine, 


|. Appellate and trial judges are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, subject to confirmation by the council, for seven years, 
at salary of $5,000. 

2. Legal ability, success at the bar and personal char- 
acter almost invariably determine selection, and only occa- 
sionally do political influence and activity have undue weight. 

Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
full confidence of bar and people. In 1903 the salary was in- 
creased from $3,500 to $5,000, and since then the character 
of the judges has improved. 

{. Men best fitted do not in all cases reach bench, owing 
mn a measure to the small salary, but the general average is 
high. 

Lawyers individually, rather than through bar associa- 
tions, exert a large influence in the selection, through petit‘ons 
and communications to the Governor. 

6. Bar should exert a controlling influence in the se- 

on, and under the appointive system in Maine, they ap- 
year so to do. 

Maryland. 

Appellate judges elected by State, for fifteen years, at 
salary of $4,500; trial judges elected by districts, for fifteen 

ears, at a salary of $3,600, except in Baltimore, where they 
receive $5,000. 

Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 

e prominent elements in selection, though political activity 
and corporate influence are also apparent; but political factors 
are tempered by public sentiment, which demands good 
7] 
3. Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

t. Men best fitted are not always selected, owing in part 
to moderate salaries. 

5. Lawyers, rather through individual influence than 
through bar associations, exert a considerable influence in 
the selection, and can usually prevent nomination of unfit 
candidates, as elections are often close, so that good men 
are generally nominated. 

6. The bar should exercise an influence in the selection 
of judges through bar associations, petitions and the like. In 
Baltimore the bar association takes a great interest in the 
matter and with gratifying results. 


judge 
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Massachusetts, 


1. Appellate judges appointed by Governor, with consent 
of council, during good behavior, at salary of $8,000, and 
chief justice $8,500; trial judges appointed by Governor, dur- 
ing good behavior, at salary of $6,500; chief judge of highest 
court receives salary of $7,000. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
almost entirely determine selection; political activity and in- 
fluence seldom have any bearing, and when they do, ability 
and character must still be predominant. 

3. Judges thoroughly competent and impartial and enjoy 
highest confidence of bar and public. 

4. As a rule men thoroughly fitted for bench are ap- 
pointed, though some of the ablest lawyers would not accept 
judicial positions, owing to financial sacrifice involved. 

5. Lawyers do not collectively or through bar associa- 
tions seek to exert any influence in the selection, because this 
is found unnecessary, but they influence such selections by 
recommendations to Governor. 

6. There is no occasion for bar to exercise any controll- 
ing influence in the selection of judges in Massachusetts, as 
the appointive system there works to entire satisfaction of 
State. 

: Michigan. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for ten years, but 
after 1904, term will be eight years, at salary of $7,000; trial 
judges elected by districts for six years, at salary of $2,500, 
but in Detroit at salary of $6,000. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character, as 
well as political activity and influence, determine selection. 

3. Generally judges are competent and impartial and 
have confidence of bar and public, but the Supreme Court does 
not stand as high as it did when it had such judges as Camp- 
bell, Cooley and Christiancy. 

4, While the ablest lawyers are not, as a rule, on the 
bench, the judges are of a fair average. Lawyers of highest 
standing will not attempt to secure a nomination through 
the necessary political methods. 

5. Lawyers exert considerable influence, individually 
Tather than through bar associations, in the selection. Ju- 
dicial nominating conventions are held separately from those 
for other officers and at different times of the year, and are 
largely composed of lawyers. 

6. Bar should exert an influence in the selection. 

Minnesota. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $5,000; trial judges by districts, for six years, at 
salary of $3,500, except in the counties containing cities of 
Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, where salary is $5,000. 

2. Correspondents in Minnesota disagree as to elements 
which control the selection, but most of them admit that po- 
litical activity and influence have more or less or do with 
the matter. 

3. Majority of correspondents assert that judges are gen- 
erally competent and impartial and have confidence of bar 
and: public. 

4. Men best fitted are not generally on bench, owing in 
part to small salary. 

5. Lawyers exert little or no influence in selection, espe- 
cially under the direct nomination law. 

6. Lawyers should exercise an influence, though not a 
controlling one, in the selection of judges. 

Mississippi. 

1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by Governor, with 
consent of Senate; appellate judges for nine years, at salary 
of $4,000, chief judge receiving $4,500; trial judges and 
chancellors at salary of $2,750. 

2. Political activity and influence play a part in the se- 


lection, but the appointees are usually lawyers of ability and 
men of character. 





3. Judges are generally competent and impartial and 
have confidence of bar and public, though there is some dis- 
sent on this proposition. 

4. Men best fitted are not generally on bench, owing in 
part to small salaries. 

5. Bar associations exert no influence in selection, bu: 
lawyers personally have great influence through petitions 
and recommendations to Governor, who will consult promi 
nent lawyers in selection. 


6. Bar should exert an influence in the selection, and 
under appointive system of Mississippi the bar does. 


Missouri. 


1. Judges of highest appellate court elected by State, for 
ten years, at salary of $4,500; those of intermediate appellate 
courts for twelve years, by appellate districts, at salary of 
$5,500; trial judges by districts, for six years, at salaries 
ranging from $2,000 to $5,500. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character, as 
well as political influence, enter into selection. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, and, on the 
whole, have confidence of bar and public. 

4. Generally, men best fitted are not on bench, owing in 
part to small salaries. 

5. Bar associations exert little or no influence on se- 
lection, but lawyers, individually, who are themselves promi- 
nent in politics, exert a large influence. 

6. While bar should exercise an influence in the selection, 
it seems agreed that this depends on the development of a 
strong public sentiment. 


Montana. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $4,000; trial judges elected by districts, for four 
years, at salary of $3,500. 

2. Political activity and influence play an important part 
in selection. 

3. Most judges competent and impartial and have confi- 
dence of bar and public, but, in the language of one of the 
lawyers, “there have been some unfortunate exceptions on 
the district bench.” 

4. Best men, as a rule, not on bench, owing in part to 
small salary. 

5. Bar associations exert no influence in the selection, and 
individual influence depends®rather on activity of lawyers in 
politics than as lawyers. 

6. Bar should exert more influence in the selection of 
judges, but correspondents appreciate difficulties under pres- 
ent political system. 


Nebraska. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $2,500; trial judges by districts, for four years, at 
salary of $2,500. 

2. Political activity and influence largely determine se- 
lection. 

8. Judges fairly competent and impartial, and have, to 
reasonable extent, confidence of bar and public, though there 
is feeling that, at times, some of them are influenced by cor- 
porate interests and by political considerations. 

4. Men best fitted not generally on bench, owing partly 
to small salaries. 

5. Bar associations exert no influence in selection. In 
Omaha and Lincojn, however, bar associations have played 
important part in securing better nominations and even a 
non-partisan bench, and there. is a noticeable tendency by 
lawyers to interfere more than formerly. 

6. It is deemed inadvisable to have bar attempt to 
exercise controlling influence in selection in Nebraska, owing 
to strong Populistic sentiment and hostile feeling towards 
lawyers and corporations and capital generally. 
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Nevada. 


1. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $4,500; trial judges by districts, for four years, at 
salary of $4,000. 

2. Political activity and influence largely determine se- 
lection. 

8. Judges average fairly well as to competency and im- 
partiality, and enjoy reasonable confidence of bar and public. 

4. Men best fitted are not, as rule, on bench. 


5. There is no bar association, and lawyers have little 
influence in selection. 

6. Bar should exert influence in selection, but controlling 
influence is infeasible, 


New Hampshire. 


1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by Governor, and 
contirmed by his council, and hold office until 70 years of age. 

2. Associate judges in both courts have salary of $3,600, 
and chief justice $3,800. 

3. Legal ability, success at the bar and personal character 
are determining elements in appointment, and, with these, 
political influence has some bearing. 

4. Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

5. While, in all instances, men best fitted are not on 
bench, owing to smallness of salaries, the judges are gen- 
erally excellent and of a high order. 

5. Lawyers individually, but not through bar associations, 
exert a large and perhaps controlling influence in selection of 
judges, through petitions and recommendations to Governor. 

6. Bar should exert an influence in the selection. 


New Jersey. 


1. Trial judges who are ex officio members of highest 
appellate court and chancellors are appointed by Governor, 
with consent of Senate, for seven years, and usually reappoint- 
ed, so that term is practically for life. Associate judges 
receive salary of $9,000, the chief justice $10,000, and chan- 
cellors $10,000; subordinate circuit judges receive salary of 
$7,500, and vice-chancellors, appointed by chancellor, receive 
$8,000. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
determine selection. Of the nine Supreme Court justices, five 
are from one party and four from the other. Of the eight 
chancellors, four are from one party and four from the other, 
and the Republican chancellor appointed four Democratic 
vice-chancellors to make the court politically even. 

3. Judges of these higher courts generally competent and 
impartial and have confidence of bar and public. 

4. Generally, men on bench are admirably fitted for the 
judicial office, though some of the ablest lawyers refuse ap- 
pointments, owing to smallness of salaries, as compared with 
their earnings at bar. 

5. Bar associations exert no influence in selection, but 
lawyers, individually, exert much influence by petitions and 
otherwise. 

6. Lawyers should exert an influence, but not a controll- 
ing one, in selection, and there is no necessity for any greater 
influence than they now exert in New Jersey. 


New Mexico. (Territory.) 


1. Appellate and trial judges appointed by President of 
United States, for four years, at salary of $4,500. 

2. Legal ability and political influence both play a part 
in appointment. 

8. Some judges are competent, and others not, and some 
bave and others do not have confidence of bar and public. 

4. Men best fitted are not on the bench. 

5. Lawyers exert practically no influence. 

6. One correspondent states that he thinks the bar would 
err, even if they could control the appointment of judges, 





and that it is better that the judges should be under no 
obligations to members of the bar. 


New York. 


1. Judges of highest appellate court elected by State; trial 
judges and intermediate appellate judges by districts, all for 
fourteen years. Associate judges of Court of Appeals have 
salary of $10,000, and chief judge $10,500, each with allowance 
of $3,700 for expenses. In First and Second Districts, in- 
cliding cities of New York and Brooklyn, trial and inter- 
mediate appellate judges receive salary of $17,500, and in 
other parts of State trial judges receive salary of $7,200, 
and are allowed $1,000 for expenses, and intermediate appel- 
late judges $7,200, and $2,500 for expenses. 

2. Political activity and influence, according to consen- 
sus of correspondents, exert a large and growing influence in 
selection, 

3. Generally speaking, judges fairly competent and im- 
partial and have confidence of bar and public. There are 
very able men on bench, and some below average. 

4. Men best fitted are not, as a rule, on bench, but there 
are many notable exceptions. 

5. Generally, lawyers exert little influence in selection, 
either through bar associations or individually, though there 
have been notable exceptions, showing what they can do in 
this direction. 


6. Bar could and should exercise controlling influence in 
selection. 


North Carolina. 

1. Appellate and tria! judges all elected by entire State, 
for eight years, at salary of $2,500, with allowance of $250 for 
expenses. Trial judges rotate, no judge being allowed, under 
Constitution, to visit same district oftener than once in four 
years, and, in fact, they do not, oftener than once in eight 
years. ' 

2. Majority of correspondents agree that political activity 
and influence are dominating factors in selection. 

3. There is more or less of confidence, especially on part 
of bar, in general competency and impartiality of the judges. 

4. Men best fitted for judicial office are not on bench, 
owing, in part, to smallness of salaries. 

5. Lawyers do not, as such, or through bar associations, 
exert any influence in selection, but most lawyers are active 
in politics, and in that way exercise a considerable influence. 

6. Bar should exert an influence in selection of judges, but 
this can be done in this State only along general lines of 
showing a personal interest in the matter, and any decided 
stand by the lawyers would cause more or less resentment 
among the general voters. 


North Dakota. 


1. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $5,000, and $1,200 for expenses; trial judges by dis- 
tricts, for four years, at salary of $3,500. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
have been dominating elements in selection of judges for 
the highest appellate court, though the tendency in recent 
years has been in political direction. Election of trial judges 
is determined almost entirely by political activity and in- 
fluence, 

3. Appellate judges vary in ability, but have confidence 
of bar and public. Trial judges, with some exceptions, are 
not considered competent and impartial, and have not confi- 
dence of bar-or public. 

4. Generally speaking, men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. There has, thus far, been little concerted action by 
lawyers to influence selection, though recently, State Bar As- 
sociation has endeavored to make its influence felt. 

6. Attorneys agree that bar should exert more or less in- 
fluence in the selection, but most of them deem it infeasible 
in North Dakota under present political conditions. 
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Ohio. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State for six years, at 
salary of $6,500. Trial judges by districts, at salaries from 
$3,000 to $6,000, according to size of districts. 

2. Political activity and influence are important factors 
in selection, especially those of the trial courts. 

3. Most judges competent and impartial and have confi- 
dence of bar and public, but there are exceptions. 

4. Generally, men best fitted are not on bench, owing, in 
part, to low salaries heretofore paid, which have recenfly 
been raised to above figures. 

5. Individually, lawyers exert some influence in the se- 
lection of judges, but not through bar associations. 

6. All agree that bar should exercise an influence in the 
selection, but deem it unfeasible under political conditions 
in Ohio. 


Oklahoma. (Territory.) 

1. Judges appointed by President of United States for four 
years, at salary of $4,000; chief justice, $5,000. 

2. Political activity and influence in localities other than 
Oklahoma, are dominating elements in selection. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and public, so far as possible with imported 
judges. 

4. Men best fitted for bench not chosen, as a rule. 

5. Lawyers exert little or no influence individually or 
through bar associations in appointments. 

6. Correspondents agree that bar should exert an influ- 
ence ir the selection, but find it impossible under territorial 
government. 

Oregon. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State for six years, at 
salary of $3,500; trial judges by districts, for six years, at 
salaries from $3,000 to $4,000. 

2. Political influence is an important factor in selection, 
though legal ability is also taken into consideration. 

3. Generally, judges are impartial, fairly competent, and 
have confidence of bar and public, with some exceptions. 

4. As a rule, men best fitted are not on bench, owing, in 
part, to smallness of salaries. 

5. Lawyers exert no influence in selection through bar 
associations, but individually they are often influential as 
politicians. 

6. Correspondents all agree that bar should exercise an 
influence in the selection, but prevailing feeling is that little 
can be done under political conditions in Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 


1. Appellate judges elected by the State, for twenty-one 
years, and are ineligible for re-election, at salary of $10,000, 
chief justice receiving $10,500; judges of intermediate appel- 
late court elected by State, for ten years, at salary of $9,000; 
trial judges elected by districts for ten years, at salaries 
from $5,000 to $8,500. When two judges of Supreme Court 
are elected at same election, which seldom happens, each of 
the two principal parties is entitled to one judge. 

2. Political activity and influence are controlling elements 
in selection, especially in cities, although legal ability, suc- 
cess at the bar and personal character are also considered 
with varying prominence. Political considerations appear to 
be gaining rather than losing ground. 

3. Generally, judges are competent and impartial, and 
have confidence of bar and public. 

4. As a rule, men best fitted are not on bench, but there 
are many notable exceptions, and the average is probably 
higher in the country than in the cities. 

5. Lawyers, through bar associations, do not attempt to 
exercise much influence in selection, but lawyers, individually 
and collectively, often exert a large influence. 

6. Correspondents agree that bar should exercise a strong 
influence in selection, but rather along general lines of 





elevating tone of profession and its members, and of raising 
standards of admission to bar, than by more definite means. 


Rhode island. 

1. Appellate and trial judges elected by State Legislature, 
in joint convention, for life, but office may be declared vacant 
by like vote. Salary of chief justice is $5,500, and of associate 
justices $5,000. Judges may retire at age of 65, after ten 
years’ service, on full pay. 

2. While ability and character are considered, political 
activity and influence largely determine selection. 

8. Correspondents are about equally divided as_ to 
whether judges are generally competent and impartial, and 
have confidence of bar and public, although most of them 
agree that there has, in recent years, been a deterioration in 
bench. . 

4. Generally, men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. Lawyers exert no influence, either individually or 
through bar associations in selection. 

6. Correspondents agree that bar should exercise influence 
in selection, but find it infeasible under Rhode Island system. 


South Carolina. 

1. Both appellate and trial judges elected by General As- 
sembly by joint ballot; former for eight years at salary of $2,850, 
latter for four years, at salary of $3,000. Trial judges are 
elected for respective districts, but rotate over State from 
circuit to circuit. , 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
are dominating influences in selection, but political influence 
enters into question. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4. While, generally, men best fitted are not on bench, yet 
the judges are, as a rule, satisfactory. 

5. Lawyers do not, individually or through bar associa- 
tions, exert much influence in selection, except as they may 
be members of General Assembly. 

6. All agree that lawyers should exercise influence in se- 
lection, but any definite action is regarded as impracticable 
under South Carolina system. 


South Dakota. 


1. Appellate judges elected for six years, by State, at 
salary of $3,000; trial judges by districts, for four years, at 
salary of $2,500. Appellate judges must be selected from 
different districts of State. 

2. Political activity plays important part in selection. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial, and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4. Men best fitted are not, as rule, on bench, partially 
because of small salaries. 

5. Bar associations exert no influence in selection, but 
lawyers individually do, especially as delegates to political 
conventions. 

6. Correspondents agree that bar should exercise an influ- 
ence in the selection, and they do, as politicians, to a con- 
siderable extent; beyond this, no definite suggestions are 
made or deemed feasible. 

Tennessee. 

1. Appellate judges elected by State for eight years at 
salary of $3,500; trial judges by districts, for eight years, at 
salary of $2,500. 

2. Political activity and influence determine selection, 
except so far as political conventions may consider ability 
and character as requisites. 

3. Judges are not, as a rule, highly competent, and do 
not have that degree of confidente of bar and public which 
courts should command. 

4. Mea best fitted are not, as a rule, on bench. 

5. Lawyers, as such, exert little influence in selection, 
either individually or through bar associations, and their sup 
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port of a judicial candidate is used, often with success, by 
demagogues with a certain element of population to defeat 
him. 


6. All agree that lawyers should exercise an influence in 
selection, but appear to regard it as infeasible. 


Texas. 

1. Highest appellate judges elected by State for six years 
at salary of $4,000; intermediate appellate judges by districts 
for six years at salary of $3,500; trial judges by districts for 
four years at salary of $2,500. 


2. Political influence and legal ability and character are 
all factors in selection. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4. Generally, ablest lawyers are not on bench, especially 
in trial courts, owing, in part, to small salaries, but Supreme 
Court stands very high, and there are also judges of great 
ability in trial courts. 

5. Lawyers, personally, have much influence in selection 
of candidates for judicial office, but do not act through bar 
associations or other organized effort. 

6. All agree that bar should exert an influence in the se- 
lection, but they differ as to practical means, most of them 
favoring individual influence of lawyers in their respective 
localities. 


Utah. 
1. Appellate judges elected by State for six years at salary 
of $5,000; trial judges by districts for four years at salary of 


$4,000, 

2. Political influence and activity are controlling factors 
in selection, “modified” in words of one correspondent, “by 
acceptability to the dominant ecclesiastical organization of 
the State, the Mormon Church.” 

3. Correspondents differ as to extent to .which the judges 
are competent and impartial, and as to degree of confidence 
they have on part of bar and public, the average sentiment 
being rather unfavorable on all of these points. 

4. Men best fitted are not, as a rule, on bench. 

5. The lawyers exert little or no influence in selection. 

6. All agree that lawyers should exert an influence in 
selection, but that it is impossible in Utah, under present 
conditions, and with the traditional and deep-seated hostility 
of the Mormon Church towards lawyers. 


Vermont. 


1. Appellate and trial judges elected by Legislature in 
joint session, for two years, at salary of $3,000, but they are 
almost invariably re-elected from term to term for life. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
determine selection, and, although State is largely Republican, 
there are generally one or two Democrats in the Supreme 
Court. Usually lawyers who are members of Legislature are 
chosen for bench and geographical conditions are always con- 
sidered, so as to give the different sections of State proper 
representation on the bench. 

3. Judges generally competent and impartial and have 
confidence of bar and public. 

4. Judges, as a rule, are well fitted for the judicial office, 
though not always the ablest lawyers. 





5. Lawyers do not, through bar associations nor collec- | 


tively, exert, nor find occasion to exert, influence in selection, 
though individually, especially when members of Legislature, 
they do exert such influence. 


6. It is agreed that bar should have influence in selection, 


but it would be hazardous for bar associations to attempt it, 
in a State where so many members of Legislature are farmers. 


Virginia. 
1. Appellate and trial judges elected by Legislature on 





joint ballot, appellate judges for eight years, at salary of $4,200 





for chief judge and $4,000 for associate judges; trial judges 
at salaries from $2,000 to $4,000, according to population of 
counties or cities. There appears to be a growing sentiment 
in favor of the election of judges, at least, of highest appellate 
court. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character are 
generally principal elements in selection, though political 
influence counts to some extent. 


3. Judges are, with some exceptions, competent and gen- 
erally impartial, and have confidence of bar and public. 

{. The ablest men are not, as a rule, on the bench, owing 
in part to small salaries. 

5. Bar associations, as such, exert no influence in se- 
lection, but lawyers, individually, by petition and recommenda- 
tion, and as members of Assembly, have much practical] in- 
fluence. 

6. It is agreed that bar should exercise an advisory 
rather than controlling influence in selection. 


Washington. 


i. Appellate judges elected by State, for six years, at 
salary of $4,000; trial judges by districts, for four years, at 
salary of $3,000. 

2. Political influence and activity, in most cases, deter- 
mine selection. 

With some exceptions, judges are fairly competent and 
impartial, and have confidence of bar and public. 

{. Men best fitted are not usually on bench, owing, in 
part, to short terms and small salaries. 

5. Lawyers exert little influence, collectively or through 
bar associations, on selection, though individually and, at 
times, by united action, in some districts, they do influence 
selections, 

6. All agree that bar should exercise a potent influence 
in selection, and that this can be done through well-organized 
State and local bar associations working in concert and by 
having judicial conventions and elections held apart from 
others. It is appreciated that too pronounced an activity by 
bar associations would be regarded with jealousy by people 
of a new community. 


West Virginia. 


l. Appellate judges elected by State for twelve years, at 
salary of $4,500; trial judges by districts, for eight years, at 
salary of $3,300. 

2. Political activity and influence are generally the prime 
factors in selection. 

3. Judges are generally impartial, rather than competent, 
and some of them have confidence of bar and public, and 
others not, the condition, as a whole, being unsatisfactory. 

{. Generally, men best fitted are not on bench. 

5. Lawyers have thus far collectively exerted little influ- 
ence in selection, but the State Bar Association has shown an 
interest and activity in this direction, in recent years, and 
has helped to bring about an increase in judicial salaries. In- 
dividually, many lawyers are influential in political conven- 
tions. 

6. All agree that bar should exercise an influence in se- 
ection, and the State Bar Association appears to be working 
to that end, with some effect. The lawyers have not yet de- 
vised any practical means to bring about this end, and ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the problem. 


Wisconsin. 


i. Appellate judges elected by State for ten years, at 
salary of $6,000; trial judges by districts, for six years, at 
salary of $4,000. 

2. Legal ability, success at bar and personal character 
have generally been controlling factors in selection, but in 
recent years, tendency to recognize political influence and 
activity has grown. Judges are chosen at spring elect’on, 
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which is removed from partisan feeling, and it is the settled 
practice to re-elect judges without reference to politics. 

3. Judges are generally competent and impartial, and 
have confidence of bar and public. 

4. While the men best fitted to be judges are not, in all 
cases, on the bench, the judges are generally well qualified for 
the office. 

5. Lawyers do not collectively or through bar associations 
exert much influence in selection, but, individually, and 
through petitions and recommendations, they exert considera- 
ble. 

6. All agree that lawyers should have an influence in 
selection. 


Wyoming. 
1. Appellate judges elected by State, for eight years, at 
salary of $3,000; trial judges by districts, for six years, at 


salary of $3,000. 





2. Political activity and influence and fair personal char- 
acter, rather than legal ability or success at bar, generally 
determine selection. 


3. Judges, generally, are not moderately competent, and 
have not that degree of confidence of bar and public which 
courts should have, and the confidence is less in their ability 
than in their impartiality. 


4. Men best fitted are not on bench, owing partly to the 
small salaries. 


5. Lawyers exert no influence, collectively or through bar 
associations, in selection, but individually, as members of po- 
litical parties and delegates to conventions, they are influen- 
tial. 


6. All agree that bar should exercise an influence in the 
selection, but say it is infeasible in Wyoming, with the scat- 
tered population and limited transportation facilities. 


How The Old New York State House Was Built. 


Vouched for by the late Henry Smith, who said he learned 
the fact through being Speaker of the Assembly, there is an 
interesting bit of history connected with the old State House 
at Albany, where it has stood for more than sixty years, \the 
finest example of pure Doric architecture in this country,\ on 
the easterly side of Eagle street, between Pine and Steuben 


streets, its walls and partitions all of solid stone, very much_ 


as if its halls, rooms and stairs had been carved out within 
a huge block of marble. 

It was completed in 1842, costing the State about $350,000. 
it is built entirely of Sing Sing marble, quarried and cut with- 
in the prison walls. 

The old Capitol being inadequate to accommodate the 
increasing business of the State, this additional building was 
planned and built, and is still used for the offices of the 
State Comptroller, the State Engineer and Surveyor and the 
State Banking Department. 

In a spirit of economy, long since departed from New 
York State, it was decided to have as much as possible of the 
. work done by the prisoners from the material found within the 
prison walls at Sing S'ng, fairly good material, too, but not 
the best, as it is a soft marble, as evidenced by the wear 
which now shows so plainly in the steps and by the crumbling 
of some of the stones from exposure to the weather. All 
the material was cut to completion within the walls of the 
prison, under such plans that when shipped to Albany there 
would be no further work necessary except, practically, to 
lay one stone upon another, and so on until the whole was 
assembled in the completed building. To accomplish th'‘s 
detailed plan a system of marking the stones was necessary. 
The plans were carefully made and a system of marking 
elaborately laid out by the architect in charge, who found 
in the prison at Sing Sing a life prisoner whose record 
showed him to be an engineer of the highest abil ty and who 
seemed as competent as any man in the country to carry out 
the work: to be done in the prison, and naturally he was not 
unwilling to follow his chosen profession in preference to 
doing the manual labor of cutting or quarrying stone. So, 
following the spirit of economy referred to above, the plans 
in detail and the system of marking were turned over to him 
and the whole work at that end given over to his full superin- 
tendence and absolute control. 

In due time the stones in their various shapes and sizes 
and in quantity for the whole building were delivered in Al- 
bany and the work of construction commenced in accordance 
with the plans and system of marking originally furnished. 
With the very first stone there was trouble. It not only did 
mot fit the place, but none of the stones marked to adjoin 





it fitted it, and further it did not seem ever intended for the 
place the number indicated. Investigation brought out that 
the stones were not of the sizes nor shapes specified and 
shown on the plans, and as to the system of marking it was 
quite evident that the stones brought together by it had no 
relation whatever to each other. 

The bewildered architect hardly knew whether he was a 
candidate for the asylum, or possibly for Sing Sing. How- 
ever, a careful verification of his plans and his marking sys- 


tem proved their correctness and the blame fell squarely upon - 


the civil engineer—life prisoner. He was questioned, taken 
severely to task and roundly rated for his incompetence, and 
threatened and abused. He met it all calmly. “It looks to 
me like a mighty good joke on you fellows. Any way, it is 
the best joke I have heard since I came to Sing Sing.” 

As to their continued threats, he said: 

“What can you do to a life prisoner?” 

Finally, in answer to the abuse and slurs as to his capa- 
bilities as an engineer, he said he had changed the plans 
both in dimension and shape where they had diverged from 
purity of style and the system of marking he had changed 
altogether, but if they could find some one who understood 
his system the building would go up complete and perfect, ex- 
celling the original plan. “But,” he added with a grin, “you 
can probably get out new stone a good deal quicker than you 
can work out my system.” 

Then the State officials said: “We will take you to Al- 
bany and force you to put up the building.” 

He said “No.” 

They pointed out the advantage of life in Albany for a 
time in preference to Sing Sing. 

He said “No.” 

They tried to bargain with him. 

He said: “Secure my pardon and I will stand by you 
until the building is complete.” 

They offered to have him pardoned after he had proved 
what he said by finishing the building. 

He said “No.” 

Then they said they would compel him to do it anyway. 

He said he could be compelled to work in prison, but not 
‘n Albany, and that even in prison they could compel him to 
do only manual labor unless he chose, and that the price of 
his genius in grasping the opportunity that had come his way 
was a full pardon. 

What else was there to do? 

He was pardoned and the old State House stands to-day 
in testimony of the fact that he kept his word and a glorious 
memory to an unknown genius.—New York “Herald.” 
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W. E. Ross, Richmond, Va., has published a volume of 
‘Annotations to the Code of (West Virginia, from decisions of 
the courts of last resort of West Virginia and Virginia,” pre- 
pared by W. Marshall Justis. Cloth binding, $7,50. 

a “ « 


The Library of Congress has issued Bulletin No. 8 of the 
Copyright Office containing a Bibliography and Chronological 
record of all proceedings in Congress in relation to copyright 
from April 15, 17389, to April 28, 1904, First Congress, first 
session to Fifty-eight Congress second session, prepared by 
Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyright, a work of 468 pages. 

o * a 


W. A. Hester, San Francisco, publishes a book by S. P. 
Elias, of the San Francisco Bar, on “The Law of Theatre 
Tickets,” which undertakes to cover all possible questions 
involved. Complete citations to decide cases are given. 

= a7 7” 


Hon. Max Isaac, of Brunswick, Ga., has prepared a trea- 
tise on “Conditional Sales in Bankruptcy,’ covering Consign- 
ments in Bankruptcy and Sales Induced by Fraud, together 
with the law of pleading and practice, and forms used in inter- 
vention anl reclamation proceedings. The different chapter 
headings show consideration is given to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of bankruptcy, the construction of the contract, the 
rights of trustee in bankruptcy against vendor, registration 
of conditional contract, title of trustee in consigned property, 
how to proceed to appeal, etc. Judge Isaac is the author of 
“Annotations to the Georgia Code,” and is United States 
referee in bankruptcy in several counties in Georgia. 

> * a 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Receivers as applicable 
to Individuals, Partnerships and Corporations, with Ex- 
tended Consideration of Receivers of Railways and in 
Proceedings in Bankruptcy, by William A. Alderson, of the 
Los Angeles Bar, author of a Treatise on “Judicial Writs 
and Process,” and editor of “Alderson’s Edition of Beach 
on Receivers.” Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New 
York City. Price $6 net, or $6.30 delivered. 


In 1887 the original edition upon Receivers by Charles 

Fisk Beach, Jr.. was published. Ten years later Messrs. 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. contracted with the present writer to 
revise and rewrite Mr. Beach’s book and in 1897 there was 
published “Beach on Receivers, Alderson’s Edition.” The 
publishers then suggested after reading the manuscript, that 
the new edition would be practically a new book, and should 
be published under the title of “Alderson on Receivers.” 
This would have been done had not Mr. Alderson for per- 
sonal reasons advised otherwise. 
_ The subject of Receivers has continued of so much 
importance and interest and so many new questions concern- 
mg it have engaged the attention of the courts, that a new 
edition became necessary, which is now published under the 
title of “Alderson on Receivers.” 


_ In the present volume the author has considered his sub- 
ject in a most exhaustive and painstaking manner, omitting 
nothing which can add value. Every step in and incident to 
4 receivership proceeding from the draiting of the petition 
to the end of the litigation is considered. The book contains 
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26 chapters and over a thousand pages of text, and copious 
notes, with a thorough and practical index. 

Besides other topics, it treats exhaustively of the nature 
and effect of receiverships, kinds of receivers, causes for the 
ippointment, defences to the application, notice, the subject- 
matter of receiverships, pleadings, practice and procedure, 
jurisdiction of courts, pawers, duties and liabilities of re 
ceivers, receivers’ certificates, suits by and against receivers, 
t r compensation, accounts, removal, discharge, etc., etc., 
and of receivers of railroads. The extent, purpose and effect 
yf receiverships are fully and clearly presented. 

Special consideration is given to Practice and Procedure, 
and the elementary and fundamental principles of receiver- 
ships and procedure therein form the subject of an entire 
chapter 

All the cases concerning the Law of Receivers of value 
are given, and their scope and effect fully stated; but, more 
than this, the questions involved are discussed, and when 
unsettled or new the author has expressed his views upon 
them, after the plan adopted in his work on “Judicial Writs 
and Process,” which has received the highest and unanimous 
encomiums of the bench, bar and legal press. 

Duplicate references to the Reporter System, American 
Decisions, Reports and State Reports, and Lawyers’ Reports 
Annotated are given in the citations. 

Mr. Alderson’s work can be emphatically recommended to 
the tavorable consideration of members of the bar. 

* a * 


Wit and Humor of Weil Known Quotations,” edited by 
Marshall Brown. Published by Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


This is a work which will come as a boon to the after- 
dinner speaker and to others who are desirous of having on 
tap a few good stories. The author has exercised consider- 
able discrimination in selection and very few ancient and ~ 
time-worm \witticlsms are to be found within the book’s 
covers. ‘The practice of arranging the jokes in question 
under proverbs is an excellent one, as it enables the searcher 
for a good story to appreciate just where to bring it in. There 
are some good legal anecdotes too, and although we have 
heard the following before, yet both of them will bear repe- 
tition. 

When Lord EBllenborough was trying one of the govern- 
ment cases against Horne fooke, he found occasion to praise 
the impartial manner in which justice is administered. 

‘In England, Mr. Tooke, the law is open to all men, rich 
or poor.” 

Yes, my lord,” answered the prisoner, “and so is the 
London Tavern.” 

Justice Maule was engaged in passing sentence on a 
prisoner convicted of bigamy when the following dialogue 
LOOK piace. 

Cierk of Assizes—What have you to say why judgment, 
should not be passed upon you according to law’ 

Prisoner—Well, my lord, my wiie took up with a hawker 
and ran away five years ago and | have never seen her since 
and | married this woman last winter. 

Justice Maule—I :will tell you what you ought to have 
done, and if yOu say you did not know, I must tell you that 
the law conclusively presumes that you did. You ought to 
have instructed your attorney to bring action against the 
hawker for damages. That would have cost you about a 
hundred pounds. When you had receovered substantial dam- 


| ages against the hawker, you would have instructed your 
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proctor to sue in the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce a 
mensa et thoro. That would have cost you two or three 
hundred pounds more. When you had obtained a divorce 4 
mensa et thoro you would have had to appear by counsel 
before the House of Lords for a divorce a vinculo matrimonii 
The bill might have been opposed in all its stages in both 
Houses of Parliament, and altogether you would have to 
spend about a thousand or twelve hundred pounds. You 
will probably tell me that you never had a thousand farthings 
of your own in the world; but, prisoner, that makes no differ 
ence. Sitting here as a British judge it is my duty to tell 
you that this is not a country in which there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 


“Jurisdiction and Procedure of the Supreme Court of the 
United States,” by Hannis Taylor, LL. D. (Bdin. and 
Dub.), author of “The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution” and of “Internationa] Public Law,” professor 
of Constitutional and International Law in the George 
‘Washington University. Published by the Lawyers’ Co- 
Operative Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The name of Hannis Taylor is in itself a guarantee of 
faithiul and conscientious work, nor will the writer be disap- 
pointed when he comes to examine this volume, for Dr. 
Taylor has bestowed the most accurate and painstaking 
labor, bringing his subject thoroughly down to date. The 
present work will be found absolutely necessary to attorneys 
whose practice extends to:the highest tribunal in this coun- 
try. 

In the introduction, the author has taken up the genesis 
of the Supreme Court, followed in part I by a discussion of 
its Original Jurisdiction, in part Il by its Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion over Ordinary Federal Courts, in part III by its Appellate 
Jurisdiction over Special Federal Courts and in part IV by its 


Appellate Jurisdiction over State Courts. In part V he takes 
up the Great Writs of Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, 


Certiorari, Scire Facias, Ne Exeat and Quo Warranto, and in 
part VI \Procedure in the Supreme Court. 

In his preface Dr. Taylor gives an outline of leading cases 
from the organization of the court to the present time. We 
quote the following: 

“From a purely scientific point of view it may be said 
that the Constitution of the United States never reached its 
logical completion until after the adoption of the 14th Amend- 
ment. The new principle which became the basis of the 
more perfect union, and which imparted to it its distinctive 
character, was that the sum of Federal power vested in the 
new system should operate, not upon states in their cor- 
porate capacity, but directly wpon individuals. If that prin- 
ciple had been carried, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, to its logical conclusion, it would have been 
settled i.ren that the individuals upon whom the new govern: 
ment was to act should be primarily its own citizens. The 
fact is that, at that time, the sense of nationality had not 
sufficiently developed to permit the statement of the ultimate 
and inevitable conclusion that every citizen of the Union is 


primarily a citizen of the United States, and not merely of 
one of the states which compose them. The one particular 
in which the first comiederation rose above the old Teutonic 
leagues after which it was patterned, was embodied in the 
new principle of inter-state citizenship which it originated. 
Section 1 of Art. 4 of the Articles of Confederation provided 
that: ‘The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friend- 


“ship and intercourse among the people of the different states 


in the Union, the free inhabitamts of each of these states 
(paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted) 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 
citizens of the several states.’ The substance of that pro- 
vision was reproduced in Sec. 2, Art. 4 of the present Consti- 
tution, which provides that ‘the citizens of each state shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.’ Beyond that point the framers of the more 
perfect union were not prepared to go. They did not attempt 
to do more than establish an inter-state citizenship to which 
they imparted the qualities of uniformity and equality by 


‘ 





denying to every state the right to discriminate in favor 
of its own citizens as against those of any other state. There 
was no attempt whatever, either in the Constitution itself 
or in any act of Congress passed after its adoption, to estab- 
lish or define citizenship of the United States, as such, as a 
distinct and independent thing from state citizenship. As 
Justice Curtis expressed it in his dissenting opinion in Scott 
v. Sandford (1857), 19 How. 575, 15 L. ed. 691: “That the 
Constitution itself has defined citizenship of the United 
States by declaring what persons born within the several 
states shall or shall not be citizens of the United States will 
not be pretended. It contains no such declaration.’ Such 
was the condition of things when the Supreme Court entered 
upon the consideration of the momentous questions pre- 
sented by the case of Dred Scott. The sharpest critics of 
the judgment of the majority of the court in that case admit 
that, upon the plea in abatement, the question whether Dred 
Scott was or was not a citizen of the United States was 
squarely presented for adjudication. The court held that no 
state had the power to raise a man of African descent to the 
rank Of a citizen so as to make him a citizen of a state or of 
the United States. In orde rto fill that vacuum the 14th 
Amendment was adopted, the first section of which, without 
making any direct reference to the question of race at all, 
contains the first positive definition ever given of citizenship 
of the United States as a primary and substantive thing, in- 
dependent of state citizenship. When, in what are known as 
the Slaughter-House Cases (1872) 16 Wall. 72, 21 L. ed. 407, 
this new provision of the Constitution came for the first 
time before the court for construction, it was said in express 
terms that ‘no such definition ‘was previously found in the 
Constitution, nor had any attempt been made to define it by 
act of Congress.’ After great deliberation the court an- 
nounced in those cases, through Justice Miller, a far-reaching 
judgment, which, while it fully upheld the supremacy of the 
Federal authority within its proper sphere, pointedly recog- 
nized the act that neither the Civil ‘War, nor the amendments 
in which its political results were embodied, had materially 
altered the constitutional relations of the state and Federal 
governments to each other. While it was admitted that 
the amendments had imposed additional limitations upon 
iuem, it was held to be clear that there was no intention ‘to 
fetter and degrade the state governments by subjecting them 
to the contro] of Congress in the exercise of powers hereto- 
fore universally conceded to them, of the most ordimary and 
fundamental character.’ In this judgment the fact was recog- 
nized that the order of citizenship had been reversed; that 
under the 14th Amendment the primary citizenship in this 
country is to the United States; and the secondary to the 
state of the citizen’s residence. It was further held that 
the two citizenships are separate and distinct from each 
other. In the words of the court: ‘It is quite clear, then, 
that there is a citizenship of the United States and a citizen- 
ship of the state, which are distinct trom each other, and 
which depend upon different characteristics or circumstances 
in the individual.’ Only the privileges and immunities which 
belong to a citizen of the United States as such are placed 
by the 14th Amendment under the protection of the Federal 
Constitution: ‘Those belonging to the citizen of the state, as 
such, * * * must rest for their security and protection 
where they have heretofore rested; for they are not embraced 
by this paragraph of the amendment.’ Thus, through the 
conservative and sagacious judgment of the great Federa! 
court, over whose high threshold the waves of passion have 
seldom broken, the logical symmetry of the Constitution was 
completed by the recognition of a primary and independent 
Federal citizenship, whose privileges and immunities are 
wisely limited to those only ‘which owe their existence to the 
Federal government, its national character, its Constitution, 
or its laws.” 


“The National Administration of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” by John A, Fairlie, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Administrative Law, University of Michgan. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York City. Price $2.50. 
As the author states in his preface: “It is somewhat sur- 

prising that there has not been published long ago a com- 

prehensive and systematic work on American national ad- 
ministration, but it must be acknowledged that with all that 
has been written on our governmental system this part of it 
has been hitherto almost entirely neglected, except in fugitive 
and scattered articles on particular phases of the subject. 
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Second Edition 





DOS PASSOS on 


Two Volumes of about 1600 pages 
Price $12.00 Net 


Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges 


Treating Exhaustively of the Law Applicable to Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges 


The leading text-book on the subject in the United States. 


The FIRST CHAPTER contains an outline of the origin and his- 
tory of Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges. 

The SECOND AND THIRD CHAPTERS are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the legal nature and character of Stock Exchanges, and to a 
consideration of the reciprocal legal rights and duties which are evolved 
from the relation of broker and client. These subjects (the most 
important in the treatise), are so fully considered, that the length of the 
chapters in the second edition has been nearly doubled. Three addi- 
tional sub-divisions have been added. 


The THIRD CHAPTER treats of the customs and usages of the 
various Exchanges. 


The subjects of steck jobbing and gambling are considered in the 
FOURTH CHAPTER. The laws which have been enacted in many 
of the States, since the first edition was published, prohibiting ‘ option 
contracts, ‘‘futures,’’ etc., as also thes gambling statutes of all the 
States and Territories, are cited, and the many decisions thereon set forth. 

The SIXTH CHAPTER deals with the subject of Stock Exchange 
Securities, involving the question of their negotiability, and the trans- 
actions of Stock Brokers with apparent owners. 

The SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CHAPTERS are concerned with 
the subjects of ‘‘ Remedies’’ and ‘‘ Damages."’ 


The Banks Law Publishing Company 


By JOHN R. DOS PASSOS, of the New York Bar 


No other treatise on this important subject has appeared in 
this country since the first edition of Mr. Dos Passos’ work was published in 1882. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SUMMARY OF ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES 





The NINTH AND TENTH CHAPTERS give the history of the 
ndon Stock Exchange, and analyzes transactions thereon very fully, 
| English decisions and statutes being carefully noted. 


The ELEVENTH CHAPTER relates to the Paris Bourse and to 


the transactions thereon. 


The latest editions of the rules of the New York and London Stock 


Exchanges, and of the Paris Bourse, as well as a collection of forms, 


have been added. 
The first edition of this work was favorably received by the pro- 


fession, from many members of which the author received highly 


eulogistic letters, and by the legal and other publications of the day. 
it iscited in many important cases, including the leading cases of 
Slews v. Jameson, 182 U.S. 487. and Skiff v. Stoddard, 63 Conn. 198; 
21 L. R. A. 120, It is also quoted as an authority in the text books 
lealing with kindred subjects. The original text has never been over- 
ruled. Much labor has been spent in the preparation of the second 
edition. five thousand decisions of the courts have been 
annotated or cited. 

The work contains all the cases relating to Cotton and Produce 
Brokers and Cotton and Produce Exchanges, as well as those con- 
erning Stock Exchanges and Stock Brokers. 
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For a long time books on American government dealt only 
with the Constitution and its judicial interpretation, with 
special reference to the powers of Congress. Since Mr 
Bryce’s enlightening work appeared, attention has been given 
to methods of legislative procedure and the influence of par- 
ties and party machinery. But the administrative organiza- 
tion and activities of the government have still been hardly 
mentioned in most works of a general nature.” 


At the same time the importance of administrative ques- 
tions is evidenced by the attention given to them in public 
discussions, in current periodicals and in the volumes that 
have been published on many special topics. [t may indeed 
be safely asserted that the problems of administration are 
the important problems of the present; and that they receive 
the attention which in earlier times was given to problems of 
constitutional organization. In view of these facts there 
seems to be a place for a genera] survey of the whole field 
of national administration which is presented in this book. 

Now, as will be seen upon examination, this work is not 
ar account of the national government as a whole, but simply 
of the administrative system, the legislative and judicial 
branches being considered only in their direct relations to 
the executive administration. In the main the book has 
been written from the primary official records; the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the statutes of Congress, adminis 
trative reports and judicial decisions, though the author has 
not hesitated to make use of statements from unofficial 
sources written by those who have had opportunity for more 
thorough observation and investigation in particular branches 
of the administrative service than is possible for one person 
covering so wide a field, and in many matters he has been 
able to rely on personal acquaintance with the administration 
in action. 

Dr. kairlie considers first the President (general and 
special administrative powers), the Senate and Congress, the 
Cabinet and its members, Administrative Organization, the 
Department of State, including the Diplomatic and the Con- 
sular service, the Department of the Treasury, including 
Customs administration, and Internal revenue_service, ac 
counting and auditing, currency administration and misce! 
laneous bureaus. Then he takes up the Departments of War 
of the Navy, of Justice, the Post-office Department and the 











Department of the Interior, the latter including public lands 
and Indian affairs, the Pension Bureau, Patent Office, Bureau 
of Education, the Geological Survey and the territories. Then 
follows the Department of Agriculture, embracing the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and other bureaus. 


Then comes the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
including the Bureau of Corporations, Statistical Bureaus, 
Marine Commerce, the Bureau of Immigration and the Bureau 

Standards. Lastly there are certain detached bureaus 
such as the Inter-state Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Government Printing Office, the 
Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution. 

At the head of each chapter is a list of references which 
reveal the careful and systematic preparation which has 
resulted in this work. As an example of the method of 
treatment we cite the following from Chapter IV which dis- 
usses “The ‘Cabinet and its Members:” 

“In the discharge of his administrative functions the 

President is assisted by a group of advisers known as the 
Cabinet, which has some resemblances and some points of 
difference to the cabinets in other governments. As is the 
general rule elsewhere, the President’s Cabinet is composed 
of the heads of the principal executive departments, into 
which the national administration is organized. Like the 
British cabinet, it has no legal existence as a collective body. 
But, unlike the cabinets in countries having the parliamentary 
system of government, neither the cabinet as a whole nor 
the individual members in the United States, are politically 
responsible for the acts of the chief executive. The Presi- 
dent has full authority and’ sole responsibility; and his 
abinet is simply a consultative and advisory body to him, 
without any effective contro] over legislation. This situa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that the members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet are generally called secretaries, instead of the 
more dignified title of ministers, which is used in most other 
countries. 


ORGANIZATION. 


“While the cabinet as a body has no formal legal ex- 
istence, its membership is in fact determined by the number 
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of executive departments in the national administration. 
These departments have been created by congressional 
statutes, which regulate strictly their jurisdiction and powers. 
The constitution does not expressly provide what authority 
shall have this power of organizing the departments; indeed 
it does not specifically direct the creation of such depart- 
ments, although it recognizes their existence in two places. 
It permits the President to require the opinion in writing of 
the heads of the executive departments; and it provides that 
Congress may vest the power of appointing inferior officers 
in the heads of such departments. The last cited clause 
speaks of ‘officers established by law,’ and this has been 
interpreted as giving to the Legislature the organizing power. 
Moreover, not only are the departments in their main features 
created and established iby Congress, but also their internal 
organization, and the powers and duties of the various heads 
of sub-divisions are often regulated in detail by statute. Only 
rarely does a statute provide that the head of a department 
shall organize any particular sub-division. 


“In other countries the internal organization of the de- 
partments, and in continental Europe even the principal de- 
partments are established by executive order. This system 
has the advantage of flexibility, since it permits frequent 
changes to be made quickly to meet new conditions. ‘ihe 
rigidity of an organization fixed by statute is not always 
conducive to economic or efficient administration.. An illus- 
tration of this may be noted in the creation by statute of 
districts for the collection of custom duties. The districts 
as they now exist were established many years ago, and 
some of the ports formerly of importance have sunk into 
insignificance with changes in the lines of foreign trade. 
Secretaries of the Treasury have repeatedly reported this 
situation to Congress and recommended the abolition of the 
less important districts. But Congress has failed to act on 
these recommendations, probably on account of the opposi- 
tion of the memibers from the sections affected. Such matters 
could with advantage be left to administrative regulation, 
while the legislative control over finances would effectively 
check any tendency to extravagance which might be feared 
from the administrative officers. 

“In 1789 when the constitution was first put into opera 
tion, three executive departments were created by Congress: 
State, Treasury and War, and in addition there was estab- 
lished the office of Attorney-General, who ranked from the 
first with the heads of the departments. Since that time 
five additional executive departments have been successively 
formed—the Navy in 1798, the Post-Office in 1829, the Interior 
in 1849, Agriculture in 1889 and Commerce and Labor in 
1903—while the Attorney-General’s office has been developed 
into the Department of Justice. This expansion has been 
due in part to the development of the older administrative 
services, some of which have been taken from the original 
departments and placed under one of the more recent crea- 
tions; and in part to the establishment and growth of new 
branches of service. In addition to the nine executive de- 
partments, whose heads form the President’s cabinet, there 
are a few less important bureaus not connected with any of 
the main departments. Such are the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Service Commission. 


“A uniform saiary of $8,000 a year is given to each of the 
heads of the nine principal departments. This is much be- 
low the compensation of the ministers at the head of the 
important departments in the principal foreign countries. 

“The number of cabinet members is much smaller in the 
United States national administration than in other important 
countries. This is due in part to the ‘federal system of 
gcvernment, which leaves to the states such matters as edu- 
cational administration, the supervision over local govern- 
ment, and the regulation of manufacturing industry and of 
commerce which does not cross state lines. But in some 
cases services performed by the national government are in 
this country organized as subordinate bureaus of one of the 
main departments, which in other countries are in charge 
of an official of cabinet rank. Such, for example, are the 
public works and colonies unger the Secretary of War. 


“Department secretaries are appointed by the President, 
‘by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.’ There 
have been, however, but a few evecptional cases where the 
Senate has attempted to exercise any contro] over the Presi- 
dent”s selections for these positions, and the power of ap- 
pointment is practically exercised by the President himself. 
He is under no compulsion to choose the members of his 
cabinet from the political party which controls the Senate, 
still less from the party which controls the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And each President is free to select his own 
advisers, without reference to those of his predecessor. 








“Nevertheless, there are certain customs and limita- 
tions observed by the Presidents in their choice. Blected 
to his position by a political party, the President is confined 
in the choice of his cabinet to the members of his own 
party. Washington attempted to secure a cabinet with repre- 
sentatives of different political views, but the attempt was 


not successful. Lincoln selected some men who had been 
Democrats and some who had been Whigs, but all had defi- 
nitely attached themselves to the new Republican party. 
Cleveland in 1893 appointed a former Republican as Secre- 
tary of State, but he had supported the Democratic candidate 
at the preceding election, and was in no sense a representa- 
tive of the opposing party. 

“Several groups of members, chosen on different grounds, 
may generally be recognized in each cabinet as finally or- 
ganized. Some receive their position as party leaders. If 
there is a well-marked division within the party, there will 
be some persons closely allied to the President, and usually 
some representatives of the opposing element. The Secre- 
tary of State has frequently been the strongest rival to the 
President for the party nomination. Some members are 
selected largely because of their services in political cam- 
paigns, either past or prospective. Occasionally there will 
be a selection based mainly on administrative qualifications 
for the special department. And there are usually some 
persons in the cabinet chosen by the President mainly on 
account of personal considerations. 

“Few of the cabinet members are taken directly from 
Congress. Occasionally ex-Senators and ex-members of the 
House of ‘Representatives are appointed. But a Senator 
feels that his position in the Senate is more secure if he con- 
tinues to occupy it, and that the longer tenure with the 
chance for re-election makes it a more influential post than 
that of department secretary for not more than four years. 
Most of the representatives are not of sufficient calibre for 
the cabinet, while the few leaders—who are also usually 
sure of their seats—prefer the political and legislative work 
of Congress to the administrative service. 

“One consideration of considerable weight is the repre- 
sentation of different sections of the country. There is no 
rule requiring anything like a proportional distribution of 
the positions, but it is felt to be advisable that each of the 
large divisions of the country should have a member in the 
cabinet.” 

- . - 


“Constance Trescot,” a novel by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author 
of “Hugh Wynne,” “The Youth of Washington,” etc. 
Published by The Century Company, New York City. 
Price $1.50. 

This is the latest and by many considered to be the 
best of Dr. Mitchell’s stories. It deals with a young Northern 
couple in the South during the reconstruction period and 
through circumstances which bring about an abnormal de- 
velopment of the young wife’s chief characteristic results a 
situation of tremendous strength. These circumstances are 
nothing more nor less than the murder of the husband, 
George Trescot, by one Greyhurst. Constance, the wife, a 
woman of intense strength of character, of limitless devo- 
tion to her husband, devotes her life to driving the murderer 
to ruin. As a pyschological study the work is almost unique. 
Besides the great central character of Constance, we have 
the lovable personalities of her husband and sister, the fiery 
Greyhurst, and the fussy uncle Hood. 

While the work is somewhat unpleasant in tenor, verging 
at times rather on the morbid, it is none the less of sus- 
taining interest throughout. George Trescot as a lawyer and 
one of the finest portions of the work is the account of the 
trial in which he was engaged just before his death. To 
show how carefully details are worked out, we quote the fol- 
lowing, which is only a part of the scene enacted before 
court and jury: 

The crowd in and about the court room was so great 
that it was with difficulty Trescot found for Constance a 
seat at the tront. He then entered within the rail, spoke 


a word or two to the general, shook hands with Greyhurst 
and otaers, sat down and looked about him. 


The room was large and full of people, some of whom 
he knew and many, both men and women of all classes, whom 
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he did not know, from the town and the surrounding country. 
He arranged his papers and waited. A single case preceded 
bis own. It was soon over, and the crier called the case of 
Elise Baptisty and others versus Rufus Hood. 

The judge said, “The case will now proceed.” 


Greyhurst, handsome, soldierly, erect, clad in Confederate 
gray, a rose in his coat, stood up and said: “May it please 
your honor, I appear for the plaintiffs.” Trescot stated that 
he appeared for the defendant and regretted that circum- 
stances left him alone in the conduct of the case. 

A jury was impaneled. To four jurors Greyhurst ob- 
jected. Trescot challenged no one, and contented himself 
with asking each juror if he could decide the case without 
fear or favor. 


The jurors were in place and a deepening stillness fell 
upon the audience full of interest. As Constance, eager and 
anxious, looked at the slight figure and refined face of her 
husband, he seemed, as she thought, to be conscious of her 


anxiety, and turning, smiled assurance of the confidence he 
felt. 


Greyhurst opened the case. “May it please your honor 
and the gentlemen of the jury. It is plain from this great 
audience that this is a case which excites the interest of 
every one in this community. It should do so. A writ of 
ejectment has been served upon Rufus Hood to test his right 
to lands at the bend of the river. 


“Mr. Hood lays claim to certain—I might say uncertain— 
acres, a part of the large estate known as the Baptiste tract, 
and held under an indisputable French title, for which I 
shall produce the original grant. 


“No one can define the limits of the defendant’s claim. 
The defendant will assert that it began inland somewhere 
and extended to low water.” Where, he asked, did it begin— 
at what points. He went on to speak of the erosion of the 
waterfront, and of this as the reason why a man already rich 
was eager to put forward a claim which had no foundation. 
He was confident that no credible evidence could be pro- 
duced to uphold the defendant's pretension. 


The direct evidence of ownership by the Baptistes would 
not keep him long. It would consist merely in the production 
of proof of the original grant and of the wills required to 
prove the present ownership. 

It was simple. The defendant had no deeds to ‘put in 
evidence, no proof of undisputed possession, no real knowl- 
edge of such bounding monuments as could be sworn to. 
He was very cool and impressive as he spoke, and dwelt at 
length upon the unfairness of the defendant’s claim, char- 
acterizing it as an attempt to inflict injury on impoverished 
and unfortunate people. 

The original French grant was produced and submitted 
to the court and the jury. The wills proving title by de 
scent were exhibited, and Trescot admitting their validity, 
offered no objections. All the evidence for the plaintiffs 
was before the court, although the details occupied consider- 
able time, and Greyhurst sat down, stating that the plaintiff 
rested the case. 
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Trescot arose, casting a smiling glance at Constance and 
went on to state his case. He had declined to question the 
validity of the grant or the wills. He accepted both for 
his client. He wished neither to delay nor to obstruct. His 
business was to prove that forty years ago the holder of the 
Baptiste grant had sold to James Hood, the father of his 
client, a certain tract of land, for which a deed had been 
given. He would deal frankly with the matter. The war 
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and the great cotton fire had destroyed the records and also 
the deeds and surveys once in possession of Mr. Hood’s 
former agent General Averill. Even the tax receipts were 
gone. He would prove, however, that such a deed had ex- 
isted, that a survey had been made, the surveyors’ notes 
giving the bounds, and prove by his widow his handwriting 


and also would produce a plot of the survey appended to the 
notes. 


This survey set forth that from an oak at one time on 
the bluff the line ran due east sixty-seven perches, more 
or less to a tree, a certain live oak, thence north one hundred 
perches, to a third tree, a walnut, and west again sixty-seven 
perches to an oak on the bluff. A line carried south between 
the two trees originally on the bluff completed the original 
bounds of the tract. Observe, he said, that this left the 
Baptistes in possession of a tract between Mr. Hood’s land 
and the river, partly bluff and partly the shore below. 


He would produce a witness who assisted the surveyor 
and prove that the said surveyor had with him as a guide 
a deed or paper defining the bounds and that the witness 
saw him consult the said paper. He would prove what no 
doubt opposing counsel would admit—indeed had admitted— 
the erosion of the bluff. He would prove, past dispute, the 
present existence of the two trees marking the eastern line 
of the survey, and thus show that lines drawn due westward 
from said trees the number of perches stated in the survey, 
would carry his client’s claim far out beyond the present 
low-water mark. 

The great storm and flood of seven years before had 
carried away the projecting headland, had taken the Bap- 
tiste shore, their upland on the bluff, Mr. Hood’s front and 
his western boundary trees. »All of the Baptiste land had 
gone and a part of Mr. Hood’s. He trusted that he had made 
it entirely clear. 

Greyhurst at first assumed an attitude of careless inatten- 
tion, but as Trescot went on he began to listen intently and 
to take notes. 

The fact of Averill’s being no longer of counsel in the 
case left Trescot free to use his evidence as he could not 
otherwise have done. He felt that the affection and respect 
with which the general was regarded by all men were sure 
to give great weight to what he would say and enabled Tres- 
cot to do without some other and feebler witnesses. As the 
General, when called, took the oath, Greyhurst said to 
Colonel Dudley, who sat beside him, “A fortunate illness that 
and not very lasting.” 

“You do not mean, sir, that Genera] Averill—” 

“Oh no,” said Greyhurst, interrupting him, “Of course 
no ” 

Dudley was silent. 

“Were you,” asked Trescot, “Mr. Hood’s agent?” 

“Yes. I was from the year 1852. I am not now.” 

“Did you at any time hold for the defendant a deed for 
land on the bluff at the bend of the river?” 

“I did, both a deed and the survey made by one Hoze- 
well.” 

After further questions he went on to say that to the 
best of his remembrance, this deed described the holding as 
extending westward to land retained by the Baptistes on the 
bluff. He had paid taxes on the land, but the receipts and his 
Own books had been burned during his absence in the war. 
He also bore witness to the erosion of the bend. 


Greyhurst cross-examined him with extreme courtesy on 
his failure to remember accurately the terms of the deed. 

At last he asked, “What taxes have been paid on this land 
by you since the war?” 

“None, the property was in dispute and as the jury 
knows, taxes may run unpaid for years without finally affect- 
ing the title. That means nothing.” 

“Pardon me,” said Greyhurst, “but I object to the witness 
instructing the jury. It is facts, not opinions, we want.” 

The General smiled and was dismissed when Trescot 
interposing said, ‘(Did the Baptistes at any time since the war 
pay taxes?” 

Greyhurst objected, but not in time to prevent the witness 
from saying “They did not.” 

Mrs. Hazewell, the widow of the surveyor, and now 
brought from Indiana, produced a book, containing, with 
other matters, a statement of the boundaries and area of a 
survey made by her husband, of land on the Baptiste prop- 
erty for James Hood in October, 1830. With it was a neat 
plot of the property, including certain trees as monuments 
at the corners. There was also'a memorandum of receipt 
of payment for the work. She identified the book and swore 
to the handwriting as that of her husband. So carefully had 
Trescot guarded his witnesses that the utmost surprise was 





created as the case went on. The book and plot were sub- 
mitted to the jury, and although the witmess was sharply 
cross-examined, her evidence was not shaken. As the young 
lawyer developed his case and it was seen how the dates as 
given by the witnesses coincided, the elder members of the bar 
began to listen with growing interest and to exchange glances. 
of surprise and whispers of astonishment that Greyhurst 
should have ventured to try the case at all. 


Several persons swore to the fact of the great flood and 
the amount of erosion of the bluffs, and a map showing these 
changes ‘was put in evidence. This was not disputed. 


To the evident amazement of Greyhurst, the next witness 
called was Thomas Coffin. After the usual preliminaries, 
Trescot asked: 

“What do you kmow of the survey of this tract on the 
bluff?” 

“I helped my father. 
the bounds.” 

“How old were you at that time?” 

“Well, it’s forty years ago. I am fifty-eight now come 
February. I was eighteen years old. That. was in October, 
1830.” 

“How were you employed in the survey?” 

“I helped. 1 carried the ax.” 

“Can you swear to the trees marking the eastward bound? 
Those which were blazed?” 

“IT can.” 

“How do you know them?” 

“Saw father blaze them. He made two blazes—one on 
the west side and one on the east. He always did that. He 
was a mighty careful man.” 

“Did. he blaze only with the ax?” 

“No, he burned the blaze too with a hot crowbar. 
the fire.” 

Showing him the surveyor’s plot, Trescot asked, “Do 
you understand this map?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Could you say where on it the trees would be you have 
spoken of—those on the inland side. Look at it carefully; 
take your time?” 

After a little hesitation during which the stillness of the 
crowded room deepened, he replied, pointing: 

“Yes sir, there and there.” 

“Here are two pins; put them in at the places.” He did 
so and the plot of the survey was submitted to the jury. 

“How do you know the trees are those said to have been 
blazed?” 

“I cut them down yesterday, both of them, those I showed 
you, me and another man cut them down. Mr. Douglas, he 
was there. I sawed them through and found the blazes. But 
before they were felled 1 knew them by the sinking in of the 
bark over the blazes.” 

“Where are the trees?” 

“The blazed parts—that is the sections with the bark off 
is in a wagon back of the court.” 

“I shall ask your honor,” said Trescot, “to have them 
brought in, or, as they are heavy, that the jury shall go out 
and examine them.” 

Greyhurst rose to object that there was no proof of these 
being the trees in question. Being overruled, the jury went 
out, inspected the sections and returned to their seats. 


With this unlooked-for evidence, the interest became in- 
tense, while Constance watched steadily the face of her bus- 
band. 

“That is all,” said Trescot to Coffin. 

“One moment,” said Greyhurst, “I prefer, if counsel does 
not object, to cross-examine the witness after all the defend- 
ant’s evidence is concluded.” 

Trescot said, “Although this is unusual, I shal] urge no 
objection.” 

Peter Douglas, the county surveyor, was next called. He 
had been present when the trees were felled and sawed. He 
had himself driven with the sections to the court house. He 
swore that the survey shown him gave correctly the dis- 
tance between the two trees marking the eastern bound and 
that lines carried west as required on the survey shown him 
would now end far out in the river. 

Greyhurst’s cross-questioning of the county surveyor was 
brief and served only to make that official angry and to 
weaken the plaintiff’s case. 

As link on link was added to the chain of evidence, mur- 
murs of surprise ran through the audience; for Greyhurst 
had talked confidently of the utter weakness of the defend- 
ant’s case. 

Trescot bowed to the judge and then said: “I have done. 
My witnesses are in your hands, Mr. Greyhurst.” 


He was a chain-bearer and blazed 


I made 
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CONTRADICTORY STATEMBENTS.—An instruction to 

a jury that evidence of contradictory statements made by a 

witness out of court are entitled to little weight is held, in 

Bradley v. Gorham (Conn.) 66 L. R. A. 934, to be erroneous. 
* . ” 

TAXATION.—The right of the Legislature to impose 
upon a man the duty of listing in his own name for taxation 
the property of his wife, which is not settled on her for her 
separate use is sustained in Union School Dist. v. Bishop 
{Conn.) 66 L. R. A. 989. 

~ = ~ 

MINOR’S TORTS.—The liability of a father for a tort 
of his minor child with which he was in no way connected 
which he did not ratify, and from which he did not derive 
any benefit, is denied in Chastain y. Johns (Ga.) 66 L. R. A 
958. 

« *- . 

CONTINGENT 
buys land subject to a wife’s contingent dower right is held, 
in Bassell v. Caywood (W. Va.) 66 L. R. A. 880, to assume 
the risk thereof, and not to be entitled to have the same 
charged up to, or set off against, the purchase price. 

. * > 

DESTRUCTION OF NUISANCE.—The determination of 
health officers that private property is a nuisance, or a cause 
of sickness dangerous to health, is held, in Lowe v. Conroy 
(Wis.) 66 L. R. A. 907, to be no protection against liability 
for its destruction, if the property is in fact not a nuisance or 
source of danger. 

* . * 


SUBTERRANBAN WATERS.—A railroad company which 


DOWER RIGHTS.—A purchaser who 


sinks a large and deep well on its own property to secure | 


water for the use of its shops and engines is held, in Houston 
& T. C. R. Co. v. East (Tex.) 66 L. R. A. 738, not to be liable 
for injury thereby caused to the owners of neighboring land 


although it pumps therefrom such large quantities of water 
that the subterranean water is drawn from the surrounding 
lands and the wells thereon are deprived of their water supply 


ANCILLARY ADMINISTRATOR.—The right of an ancil- 
lary administrator, who has been compelled to pay a debt 
against the estate after he has, in ignorance thereof, turned 
over the assets in his hands to the principal administrator, 
to proceed against one only of the distributees for reimburse- 
ment, is sustained, in McClung v. Sieg (W. Va.) 66 L. R. A 
884, where the distributees are all non-residents, and she is 
the only one who has property within the State subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

* * o 

CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE.—An ordinance impos 
ing a mileage tax as a condition of granting a street railway 
company the privilege of using the streets is held, in Chicago 
General R. Co. v. Chicago (Ill.) 66 L. R. A. 959, to be within 
the authority conferred by a statute providing that the city 
may give the privilege upon such terms and conditions, not 
inconsistent with the statute, as the authorities shall deem 
for the best interests of the public. 

. 7 . 

RIPARIAN RIGHTS.—1f, in granting land bordering on a 

small lake capable of private ownership, the lines are run 














through the lake, it is held, in Smoulter v. Boyd (Pa.) 66 L. 
R. A. 829, that no riparian right to the use of the whole lake 
is acquired by any grantee, and that barriers may be placed 
along the division lines which will exclude the owners of all 
other portions of the lake bed from the use for boating pur- 
poses of the water within them. 

© x = 

EMINENT DOMAIN.—Persons in possession of tide land 
under a contract with the State for its purchase, although they 
have not fully complied with the terms of their contract so 
as to obtain a legal title to the premises, are held, in State 
ex. rel. Trimble v. King County Superior Court (Wash.) 66 
L. R. A. 897, to have an interest which is subject to be takea 
from them under a statute giving the right to acquire “lands, 
eal estate, or premises” by right of eminent domain for 
railroad purposes. The acquisition of tide lands by right of 
eminent domain is considered in a note to this case. 

ae * * 

NUISANCE.—The right to an injunction to restrain a 
manufacturer of pig iron from changing the manner of operat- 
ng his furnaces is sustained in Sullivan v. Jones & L. Steel 
Co. (Pa.) 66 L. R. A. 712, where the result of the change is 
to cast ore dust upon neighboring residential property in 
such quantities as to destroy homes and other property there 

tuated. 
- . « 

INSURANCE.—A contract for present insurance is held. 

n Summers v. Mutual L. Ins. Co. (Wyo.) 66 L. R. A. $12, not 

) be made by an applicant who gives his note for the first 
premium in consideration that a policy shall be issued, where 
s examination is to be made in the future, and he expressly 
tipulates that the note shall not be negotiated until the policy 


has been delivered and accepted. 
— - . 


JUDGMENT AS BAR.—A judgment in favor of defend- 
nts in an action of trespass to try title to land which had 
been sold under a judgment foreclosing a tax lien and to set 
aside the judgment, is held, in Moore v. Snowball (Tex.) 66 

R. A. 745, not to be a bar to a subsequent suit to set aside 

1e sheriff’s sale for irregularities upon equitable terms, in 
which the t'tle is conceded to be in the purchaser. 
* * « 

‘FUTURBS.”—One wao receives orders for the purchase 

sale of cotton futures, and telegraphs them for execution 
to another city in another State, to wnich the margins are 
sent, and from which the profits are transmitted for delivery 

) the customer, is held, in Scales v. State (Tex. Crim. App.) 
66 L. R. A. 730, not to transact the bus'ness of buying or sell- 
futures at the place where his office is located, so as to 
e subject to punishment under a statute forbidding the trans- 
tion of such business. 
- * * 

NEGLIGENCE.—One delivering gas naphtha to a con- 
signee in a tank car provided by himself is held, in Standard 
Oil Co. v. Wakefield’s Admr. (Va.) 66 L. R. A. 792, to be 
liable in case a servant of the consignee, whose duty it is to 
unload the car, is killed by an explosion due to the fact 
that the car is in such defective condition that it cannot be 
unloaded in the ordinary way with safety. 

The seller of a sidesaddle to a husband is held, in Brag- 
don v. Perkins-Campbell Co. (C. C. A. 3d C.) 66 L. R. A. 924, 
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to be under no duty to the wife, for whose use he knows it 
to have been purchased, which will render him liable to 
her for negligence in its defective construction. 

7 + a 

WATER RIGHTS.—Flood water of a river, which forms 
a continuous body with the water flowing in the ordinary 
channel, or which has departed from the channel presently 
to return, is held, in Fordham v. Northern P. R. Co. (Mont.) 
66 L. R. A. 556, to be necessarily regarded as a part of the 
stream, in considering the right to obstruct its flow. 

The right of an owner to protect his land from surface 
water, and, in the interest of good husbandry, to drain lagoons 
or basins thereon of a temporary character by discharging 
euch surface waters by means of artificial channels into a 
natural surface-water drain on his property, and through 
such drain or channel on and over the land of another, is 
sustained in Todd v. York County (Neb.) 66 L. R. A. 561, pro 
vided he acts in a reasonable and careful manner and without 
negligence. 

2 om - 

SURROGATE’S PRACTICE.—Legatees of the distributee 
of an intestate, who were not given notice of a proceeding to 
establish a claim against the intestate estate, for the pay- 
ment of which their legacies will be required, are held, in 
Winchell v. Sanger (Conn.) 66 L. R. A. 935, to be entitled 
to a new trial of an action brought to establish a claim 
against such estate, where the claim, as allowed, is nearly 
double the amount presented to the administrator within the 
time allowed for the presentation of claims, and the payment 
of a note which is alleged to have been given in satisfaction 
of the claim was not pleaded in the action, and, although given 
in evidence, was wholly withdrawn from consideration. 

% ~ . 

INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS.—The employment of 
an independent contractor to do blasting is held, in Louisville 
& N. R. Co. v. Tow (Ky.) 66 L. R. A. 941, not to relieve the 
employer from liability for injuries caused by negligence in 
doing the work, if he is himself controlling the work in whole 
or in part, and the character of the negligence is such as to 
render him responsible for it. An elaborate note to this case 
discusses the question of liability of employer for injuries 
occurring in performance of work by independent contractor 


where employer’s own act is a proximate cause of the injury. 
” ” a 


RELEASES.—The mention of certain injuries known to 
have resulted from an accident in a release by an injured 
person of the right of action against the ore responsible for 
the accident is held, in Quebe v. Gulf, C. & S. F. R. Co. (Tex.) 
66 L. R. A. 734, not to preclude general language used in the 
release from having the effect of releasing liability for all 
injuries, even those not known at the time or specified in 
the release. 

A release exacted by a railroad company as a condition 
of permitting an injured employee to return to work, without 
any undertaking on its part to continue the employment any 
longer than may be satisfactory to it, is held, in Missouri, 
K. & T. R. Co. v. Smith (Tex.) 66 L. R. A. 741, to be without 
consideration, and not binding on the employee. 


~ * * 

SURFACE RAILWAYS.—If the motorman in charge of 
an electric car going at a high rate of speed sees a runaway 
- team approaching a crossing under such circumstances as 
must suggest to any mind that a collision is probable, and 
makes no effort to control or stop his car, it is held, in Wilson 
v. Chippewa Valley Electric R. Co. (Wis.) 66 L. R. A. 912, 
that he is guilty of that wanton and reckless disregard of 

human life which amounts in law to intentional wrong. 
A street car company is held, in Duchemin v. Boston Elev. 
R. Co. (Mass.) 66 L. R. A. 980, not to owe to a person upon a 
street, where its car has stopped to receive him as a pas- 
senger, the same high degree of care with respect to defects 





in the car while he is approaching to enter it that it owes 
to passengers actually on board. 
os _ o 

ASSIGNMENTS OF FUND.—As between successive as- 
signments of a fund in the hands of a third person, the one 
which, being acquired without notice of prior ones, is first 
brought to the knowledge of the depositary, is held, in Re 
Phillips (Pa.) 66 L. R. A. 760, to be entitled to priority. 
Priority rights of different assignees of fund in hands of 


third person is the subject of a note to this case. 
¢ . sd 


ASSOCIATIONS.—The supreme lodge of a mutual benefit 
society which has authorized its agent, a local lodge, to 
initiate members into the order, is held, in Mitchell v. Leech 
(S. C.) 66 L. R. A. 723, to be liable for injuries inflicted upon 
a candidate by the use of a mechanical goat in the initiation 
ceremony, although it has not authorized the use of such con- 


trivance. 
* * * 


BROKER’S COMMISSIONS.—A real estate broker is 
held, in Cadigan v. Crabtree (Mass.) 66 L. R. A. 982, not to 
be entitled to a commission, where, after having produced a 
customer willing to negotiate for the lease which he was em- 
ployed to effect, the principal in good faith decides not to 
lease, terminates the negotiation, and discharges the broker, 
although the principal subsequently again decides to lease 
and makes a contract with the customer produced by the 


broker. 
- s * 


CARRIERS.—A carrier of live stock is heid, in Bosley v. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co. (W. Va.) 66 L. R. A. 871, not to be 
able to exempt itself from liability for loss caused by delay 
in transportation occasioned by the negligence or misfeasance 
of itself or its servants, by a contract with the shipper pro- 
viding that, in case of any unusual detention of the live stock 
caused by the negligence of the carrier or its servants or 
connecting carriers, the shipper should accept as full compen- 
sation the amount actually expended by him in the purchase 
of food and water for the stock while so detained. 

A railroad company is held, in Allen vy. Northern P. R. Co. 
(Wash.) 66 L. R. A. 804, not to be bound to warn passengers 
who left its cars while being ferried across a river of the 
danger of attempting to reenter them after the train has be- 
gun to move at a point where it is necessary suddenly to in- 
crease the speed to give momentum to ascend the incline to 
the land. 

a e s 

HIGHWAYS.—The use of streets and sidewalks by an 
individual simply for his own convenience and accommodatioa 
is held, in O’Hanlin v. Carter Oil Co. (W. Va.) 66 L. R. A. 
893, to be unauthorized and essentially a nuisance, and to 
make such individual liable for all damages sustained in 
consequence of the improper appropriation of the street or 
sidewalk to his own personal use. 

The precipitation of one riding in a vehicle drawn by 
a horse into a stream crossing a hignway at a place where a 
bridge is open and unguarded, after the horse has traveled 
60 to 80 feet after being frightened, during which time the 
driver is struggling to master him, is held, in Ehleiter v. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) 66 L. R. A. 915, not to be within the 
exception to the rule that a municipal corporation is not liable 
for injuries caused by defects in the streets if the injured 
person was brought into contact with the defect by the run- 
ning away of a horse, which permits a recovery in case the 
loss of control of the horse was only momentary. 

A plank sidewalk is held, in Harden v. Jackson (Mich.) 
66 L. R. A. 986, not to be so unsafe as to render a municipal 
corporation liable to one who falls upon it because his cane 
goes through it, although it is so old that the edges of the 
planks have become decayed, and adjacent to the cracks 
they will not withstand the pressure of the cane, where the 
defect is not such as to attract attention. 
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writers of romance would have the hardihood to construct a 
plot and fill it in with incidents so at variance with ordinary 
probability as are the actual facts elicited from sworn wit- 
nesses in the Circuit Court of Fayette County, Kentucky, dur- 
ing the past week. The great Breathitt County murder feuds 
are being laid bare, and the Hargises are being put in jail 
without bail 


Judge Hargis is a power in Kentucky Democratic politics. 
He is the richest and most powerful man in Breathitt County, 
which is dark and bloody ground; he is also a Judge of the 
County Court. Many times has the State sent troops into 
Judge Hargis’s territory and maintained them there in order 
to prevent, if possible, wholesale assassination during the 
term of court. About two years ago one Jim Cockerill was 
killed on the streets of Jackson, the county seat of Breathitt, 
in broad daylight. The case was a celebrated one. After a 
change of venue Curtis Jett and Tom White were convicted 
of the murder. This Jett was a nephew of Judge Hargis. 
Cockerill’s brother had killed Hargis’s brother, and Hargis 
and Cockerill had fought on the streets. Hargis, it was sup- 
posed, would sleep more peacefully if Cockerill was put uot 
of the way. Cockerill was put out of the way. A grand jury 


later on indicted a person named Britton and three Hargises, | 


including Judge Hargis. Together with these persons the 





REIGN OF LAW IN KENTUCKY.—Very few professional 


Sheriff of Breathitt County is indicted, charged, like them, 


with murder and conspiracy to murder. 
The Kentucky Court refused bail to Judge Hargis, who 


has named congressman and judges and other high officials, | 


sc great is his political power. 


From the preliminary testimony in court it appears that 
bands of the most respectable and influential men in Breathitt 


County had a habit of marking a man down as undesirable, | 


and that forthwith the objectionable person was shot in the 
back. The Italian Mafia in its old and flourishing days seems 


to have been rather inefficient compared to the Hargis wing | 


of the Breathitt County Democracy. The Hargises will now 
be tried for murder in another county, and if they are con- 
victed it will be possible for the members of the opposition 
to pursue life, if not happiness, in Breathitt.—Philadelphia 
“Ledger.” 


THE INDETRPRMINATE SENTENCE.—We have a fair 
law respecting the indeterminate sentence, but it appears that 




















some restless intellect wants to amend it so that a ten-year 
sentence, as now imposed shall become in practice even a one- 
year sentence; that is, it shall be placed in the power of a 
prison superintendent to release his prisoner whenever it 
shall appear to him good to do so. Usually the indeterminate 
law concerns young men who can be reformed. When a 
man is sent away for ten years or more it signifies that he 
has committed a serious crime, and serious crimes are not 
so often committed by the reformable as by incorrigibles. 
Men are put away for ten years and more because they have 
lone murder, because they have brought ruin on others 
through forgeries, because they have followed desperate 
livelihoods, such as highway robbery, because they have 
placed money beyond respect for life and so have erected 

rry buildings or set fire to tenements filled with sleeping 
amilies, because in their anxiety to serve a secret organiza- 
ion they have blown up the homes and shops of workmen 
who elected to be free. 


Of the principle of the indeterminate sentence only good 
can be said. It was a practical reform such as lifted peno- 
logy toward a measurable science, and that is more than can 

said of any other department of socalled sociology. It 
put hope into the life of the criminal, it also gave hope to 
society, it served an economical administration of our cor- 
rective institutions; but it implies brain and conscience in 
the prison superintendent. It confers rare power on that 
official. If he is satisfied with the prisoner’s progress in the 

chool and shop, if he is convinced that his charge is repent- 

ant, he can set him free after a year, no matter how serious 
his crime, so that it is short of murder. But suppose that 
the warden is political rather than conscientious; suppose 
the prisoner has craft and wealth or, worst of all, political 
influence; in such a case the warden is a man to watch more 
closely than he watches the convicts. 

As the men who go to prison seldom figure in politics 
or finance, and as the tendency is to improve the moral and 
intellectual grade of the wardens, few if any releases have 
been known that were not earned by the conduct of the pris- 
oner, and if the improvement in methods continues little fear 
need be entertained on that subject. But there are crimes 
so abhorrent, and people who commit them so debased, that 
the utmost caution should be used in this matter of releases. 
A lad who has offended through thoughtlessness, or in 
passion, or in drink is to be morally strengthened and re 
turmed to the world to act a nobler part; but the man who 
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has set upon an evil course with understanding and determi- 
nation, who holds up his fellows with a pistol or a privilege 
and robs them, or who lives a predatory life by choice is a 
moral lunatic, and so to be sequestered from the public at 
whose expense he would thrive. His amendment is not likely 
to be accomplished easily. The warden lives with his pris- 
oners, and knows them better than their accusers, their 
judges, their juries, or taeir defenders; but it is straining 
mercy to allow him the full privilege of release in cases 
where grave injuries have been done, and where the offender 
would return oniy to mock at those he has harmed.—Brooklyn 
“Eagle.” 
* om + 

LAWYERS AS FINANCIPRS.—In his “Outlook” papers 
on America revisited what is called one of Mr. Bryce’s shrewd- 
est observations is his comment on the increasing tendency 
of our great lawyers to become great business men. This 
was cleariy observable in the United States before Mr. Bryce 
announced his discovery. The fact that our great lawyers 
are called into consultation in connection with vast financial 
and industrial enterprises is shown by the fact that they be- 
come more and more closely connected with their manage- 
ment. The prizes offered by the financial world are so 
giittering as to attract the finest order of legal talent. The 
New York “Evening ‘Post,” noticing Mr. Bryce’s discovery 
of these legal financiers and their successful ways in money 
and stocks, says great lawyers have always been executors and 
trustees, but the complexity of modern business organization 
has drawn on lawyers more and more deeply, so that they 
have become embarked not merely as to advice as to the 
law, but called on ior practical suggestions of all kinds, and 
often the most detailed management. 

One result pointed out by both the “Post” and Mr. Bryce 
is a certain blurring out of the old lines of the profession and 
a diminution of interest in legal and constitutional questions. 
It adds: “The all-around lawyer still exists, but the most 
eminent lawyers—those, at least, who are most talked of and 
who have won the greatest fortumes—are those who have 
specialized as counsel for huge corporations, and have partici- 
pated in great industrial and financial enterprises. This was 
perhaps inevitable, the rewards being what they are, but it 
is plainly, from the point of view of public life, not a little 
regrettable.” That is, there are more energy and brains and 
legal acumen devoted to legal money-getting by sharp prac- 
tice than to the consideration and determination of great 
constitutional questions. Yet these very grave questions must 
come to the point in time and determine the fundamentals of 
law. We do not hear of many Dartmouth college cases, but 
who can tell what a day will bring forth in the legal-political 
questions now before the country on the rights and powers 
of railroad corporat:ons and the legislative departments of the 
4covernment?—Pittsburg “Post.” 

a ” * 

THE EXPERT WITNESS.—That justice would have a 
better chance in the courts of law if expert witnesses could 
be chosen as Justice Hiscock suggested in his address to the 
Academy of Medicine the other night admits of no dispute. 
The judge sitting in a case where expert testimony is needed 
might be permitted to appoint one or more experts to give 
testimony. They could be cross-examined like any other ex- 
perts. They would have no leanings. Certainly, as Justice 
Hiscock suggests, their evidence would have weight. 


The expert witness is supposed to be a man of science 


such a piece of manuscript is in the handwriting of such and 
such a person, or whether such and such a condition of the 
viscera of the deceased indicates death by poison; questions 
which if they can be answered at all might be supposed to 
admit of no dispute among scientific men. Well, the expert 
witness for the defense answers flatly one way, and the 
expert witness for the prosecution answers flatly another 
way. The jury is worse off than ever. Dishonor is done to 
the court, to the cause of science and to the reputation of 
the witnesses for veracity. The expert testimony in such 
a case as that of Molineux is nothing short of a public 
scandal. 

Some remedy for this state of things is needed, and 
needed badly.—Syracuse “Post-Standard.” 


x o - 


WOMEN NOT EASILY HANGED.—Those few who still 
believe in the barbarous plan of capital punishment, and 
especially those who believe that the woman murderer should 
be hanged by the neck until she is dead, the legal murder 
atoning for the woman's deed, may find an argument in the 
curious compilation of gne Dr. Plot, an English surgeon of a 
century ago, who proved to his satisfaction that women were 
not as easily executed as men. 

This he accounts for by their greater vitality. There is 
on record the famous case of Inetta de Balsham, who was 
left hanging on the gallows from Monday to Thursday morning 
during the reign of Henry III., but Dr. Plot puts that aside as 
unworthy of adding to his proofs on the ground that the 
woman suffered from a disease which had ossified the neck, 
thus saving her life. 

At Oxford, the seat even at that time of culture and 
learning, Anne Green, a domestic, was convicted of child mur- 
der—incidentally, according to later evidence, unjustly. She 
was hanged and her breast was beaten in with the butt of a 
musket. Then, being duly pronounced dead by the learned 
doctors who assisted in this official would-be murder, her 
body was cut down and trampled upon by the soldiers. All 
this according to the laws of the land. 

The eager surgeons claimed the body and hastened to 
get at their work of dissection, but under the knife the wo- 
man showed signs of life. After fourteen hours’ work she 
was revived. The doctors who surrounded her seized upon 
the opportunity to secure accurate information on “How it 


feels to be hanged,” but to their sorrow the woman remem- 
bered nothing from the moment the drop fell. 


She came to life, Dr. Plot sorrowfully remarks, “as one 
aroused from a profound sleep.” Wherefore the present-day 
advocates of killing women who have sinned will doubtless 
arise to say, “I told you so. Hanging is absolutely painless.” 

They may be interested to know that the poor girl was 
pardoned and afterward married and had three children of 
her own. 

Another interesting instance occurred at the same cul- 
tured town of Oxford in 1658, when the servant of a Mrs. 
Cope, being accused only of theft, was sentenced to death. 
Dr. Plot relates that the woman was suspended at a height 
of some thirty feet from the ground for an unusually long 
time. 

When the body was cut down and fell to the ground with 
a crash, that alone should have been sufficient to cause death. 

Yet the woman revived, and had to be hanged all over 
again on the’ following day. 

All of which seems to throw a rather interesting light 
on the methods of punishment in vogue in Merrie England 





called into the case to say, for instance, whether such and 


in the good old days. 
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WOMEN JURYMEN.—Some of the London newspapers 
are discussing the subject of jurywomen. The discussion 
was prompted by a more or less serious debate in the Hard- 
wicke Club, in which many justices and other persons of high 
distinction and both sexes participated. Referring to the 
slrong prejudices existing in all branches of the legal profes 
sion in Bngiand against the idea of jurywomen, one of the de- 
baters, a prominent lawyer, suggested that it is but a step 
from the jury box to the bench, and the learned judiciary had 
visions of a time to come when they would have a learned 
sister by their side. He was quite confident that the reform 
would come, and that he would one day be able to address 
“My lord, and ladies and gentlemen of the jury.” 

The most vigorous opponent of the jurywoman propo 
sition was Mrs. Craigie, better known as John Oliver Hobbes. 
She drew inspiration from the figure of Justice. Although 
justice was invariably drawn as a female figure she was 
scrupulously blindfolded, which meant “that she could not 
be trusted, as the Americans say, to see straight.” Mrs. 
Craigie made bold to say that feminine nature is charming, 
but does not contain the first element of justice. She had 
met women who had made themselves reasonable, “but they 
had told her they had found the process dehumanizing.” She 
was firm in the conviction that women jwere never intended 
to govern. 

Another woman debater came to the rescue with the ob- 
servation that to women had been given, equally with men, 
the right of entree to the prisoner’s dock, and wanted to 
know why their rights should stop there. From that point 
the discussion took a more serious turn. Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling saw grave difficulty in mixed juries. He feared the men 
on the panel might work by logic, while the women would 
80 straight to the decision by intuition, and that there would 





an end to juries altogether. Judge Atkinson, alone 
of the judges engaging in the debate, made a good point by 
appealing to the portrait of Good Queen Bess, occupying 
the place of honor in the hall of Gray’s Inn, as an instance 
of a woman who could and did govern. 





soon be 


The following day the London “News” gallantly took up 
the cudgels for the woman juror. The law courts need the 
quality of mercy which tempers justice, not merely “the 
frosty unfeminine element of justice.” Women would be use 
ful on juries, because they would refuse sometimes “to chop 
logic where the neglect of logic is the highest reason.” The 
“News” believes that a jury of women would never have con- 
victed Adolf Beck, convicted by the Mmglish courts for a 
crime of which he was afterward clearly proven innocent. 
“The quality to make a law tolerable is more often found 
among women than among men.” 


The Pall Mall “Gazette” took the other view. If it be sup- 
posable that women are really anxious to sit on juries, “the 
average man would be lost in wonder at their innocence in 
not knowing when they are well off.” The “Gazette” made much 
of the fact that men, as a rule, desire to escape jury service 
whenever they can. If women could serve, there would be no 
“dodging of coroner’s inquests and other horrid things.” 
There are women lawyers, women witnesses, women litigants 
and women prisoners. Women may yet grace the jury box 
and the bench. Many innovations, rather startling at first, 
have become quite familiar and commonplace.—Philadelphia 


“Ledger.” 


. s oe 


JURY TRIAL IN ALASKA.—The opinions of the Supreme 
Court justices who on Monday decided that the article of the 
Alaska code providing for a jury of six men was unconstitu- 
tional will be reviewed with interest by students of constitu- 
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tional law. There were precedents to justify a dec sion either 
way. Before 1898 nobody would have expected any other 
result than the one now reached. But decisions respecting 
jury trial in the Philippines and Hawaii had made somewhat 
uncerta.n the position of Alaska in the national structure, 
and some of the doctrines enunciated concerning the extent 
of sovereignty over the Terrtories, especially by Justice 
Brown, suggested that the court might find reason for modi- 
fying the o>inion expressed years ago in the case of Thomp- 
son v. Utah. 


Utah while yet a Territory passed a law modifying the 
conventional jury trial, permitting a verdict in certain causes 
without a unanimous vote. The constitutionality of this law 
was contested and decided adversely, and the rule laid down 
that the jury trial of the Constitution was the established 
Anglo-Saxon institution of twelve men reaching a verdict only 
by unanimous consent. Advocates of the plenary power of 
the federal government over the Territories exclusively com- 
mitted to its care have sometimes suggested that, while this 
decision in the particular case was undoubtedly right, the 
reasons were expressed more broadly than was necessary, 
and that the true reason for the unconstitutionality of the 
law was to be found, not in the doctrine that the constitu- 
tional provisions intended to restrict the federal government 
in dealing with the people of the States also restricted its 
rule of Territories, but in the particular situation of Utah 
as regards the Constitution. By act of Congress the Consti- 
tution had been extended to Utah and all other organized 
Territories of the United States; therefore, it was manifestly 
incompetent for the Territorial Legislature to establish a 
jury trial inconsistent with that Constitution. In the early 
days the Constitution was not extended to Territories, and by 
act of Congress itself a form of jury trial had been establish- 
ed in Louisiana which did not conform to the Constitution. 
Some lawyers have held that except as Congress itself ex- 
tended the Constitution the power over Territories was plen- 
ary, and that the government might do anything in them 
which either it or the State government could do in a State, 
since in the Territories it had the combined powers of State 
and nation. A State can modify or abolish jury trial if it 
wants to, and Utah, upon its admission to the Union, estab- 
lished the system which was forbidden to it while a Territory. 


Alaska is not an organized Territory of the United States 
to which the Constitution has been by law extended. It 
never has been governed absolutely under the Constitution. 
Revenue laws and regulations required by the peculiar local 
situation, which would have been considered unconstitutional 
in the old organized Territories, have from the beginning 
been enforced there. The law for six jurors was intended 
to make the administration of justice easier in a thinly settled 
country where a sizable panel of jurors would often have to 
be drawn from a long distance. After the decision with ref- 
erence to Hawaii that, though the annexation act permitted 
municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands to remain in 
force only provided it was not contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States, still conviction of crime without indict- 
ment by a grand jury was legal, there was some reason to 
think Alaska’s separate and peculiar status as an unincor- 
porated province might be acknowledged. But the Supreme 
Court—by a divided bench—holds that Alaska is an integral 
part of the United States, and as such its inhabitants are 
entitled to all the immunities of the people of Arizona or 
Oklahoma. The line of dependencies is evidently drawn by 
the court about the Continent. Alaska is found to be past 
the stage of semi-attachment.—New York “Tribune.” 


e . * 
“FUSSY LEGISLATION.”—After all, and much as some 
of us in our haste may be tempted to deny it, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has its uses. It is true that it 











would be more useful if ‘'t were more apt to be unanimous. A 
large part of the population of these United States is still, 
when it stops to think about it, dissatisfied with a famous 
judgment that was rendered by “eight to seven.” And it is 
by no means satisfactory to find so many judgments of our 
highest tribunal rendered by five to four, leaving it open 
to any disappointed su'tor to maintain that the moral and 
intellectual weight of the judgment does not coincide with 
the numerical showing. All the same, the Supreme Court 
does a needful service when it reminds us that this is a 
government of law, and that, while the law must evidently, 
under our government, in the long run coincide with the 
verdict of the people of, for, and by whom this government 
is, yet little local and temporary gusts,of fancy or prejudice 
are not to be mistaken for the deliberate judgment of the 
American people. In order to reach and affect the Supreme 
Court, that body must have evidence of a kind satisfactory 


to itself and according to its rules that the mind of the 
American people is made up on the question under considera- 
tion. 


Last week the court upset a statute of the State of New 
York upon which the New York Central Railroad, which 
presumably procured the passage of the same, relied to nullify 
its liability for the damage it might do in the raising of its 
tracks in the upper part of this island, to the easements of 
light and air which at common law formed part of the prop- 
erty of the neighboring owners in their holdings. This de- 
cision was not only in contempt of the statute in question. 
It was equally in contempt and reversal of a decision of some 
years’ standing of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York that the English doctrine of “ancient lights” had no 
application to the growing cities and villages of this country. 

This week we have from the same quarter an equally im- 
pressive admonition to the Legislature of New York. This 
time the admonition is that that Legislature must not, at 
the demand of “labor leaders” or upon any other instigation, 
presume to interfere with freedom of contract, including speci- 
fically the freedom of a journeyman baker to make a con- 
tract to work more than ten hours a day, if such an agree- 
ment suits both himself and his employer. If organized capi- 
tal offers the most serious threat against our institutions, 
the most impudent threats are without question those offered 
by organized labor. Its impudence may be more apparent 
than intentional, and may proceed from its ignorance. In the 
present instance, this ignorance was partaken by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, as the Supreme Court de- 
cides. Or, if not that, legislators affected the ignorance which 
with the labor leaders was genuine, in order to cater to the 
demands of those leaders for legislation. It is most gratifying 
to observe that the Supreme Court does not allow of the 
sanctity of any contracts which may have been made between 
the demagogues in the Legislature and the ignoramuses 
among the labor leaders in bringing to naught their combined 
machinations. 


The crucial example at present of what has been called 
“fussy legislation” has been furnished by the Legislature of 
Indiana, in its furtherance of the “crusade” against cigarette 
smoking. The ridiculousness of this legislative prohibition 
is likely to bl'nd many to the outrageousness of it. It is, in 
fact, as scandalous an interference as can be conceived with 
constitutional freedom. It is to be expected that that view 
of it will be taken in Indiana, and that a test case will be 
made and a popular protest entered. Any Indianian who 
understood the importance and the magnitude of the ques- 
tion involved may be expected to jo'n in the protest, even 
to the extent of marching in a procession of defiant law- 
breakers smoking cigarettes, even though he personally de- 
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tests the practice of smoking cigarettes, and even though kus 
own cigarette, which he publicly smokes in token of protest, 
should make him extremely ill—New York “Times.” 

s * * 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Imagine a human being, our 
being led to the _ scaffold, black 
capped and pinioned, around his neck is quickly placed a 
noose. A pause, an incoherent prayer, “God have mercy on 
my soul,” then all is still, the pallid faces of the morbid are a 
greenish white, their hearts have almost ceased to beat. A 
click, as of a drawing bolt, a rumbling rush, as dashing 
through space to Bternity is hurled that which a moment 
before was the masterpiece of God’s creation, Man. 


A struggle, his feet touch the ground, the noose has 
slipped, he falls unconsciously, unable to rise. Strong men 
faint, others, less fortunate, stand as though stricken stiff, 
the cold beads of perspiration standing clear on their brow, 
their vision is blurred, they are dumb, but they see before 
them a scene enacted which can never be effaced, a page 
from the dark ages of barbarism. 


Those calloused by contact rush to his assistance, he is 
carried to his cell, the black cap removed, and, as though the 
sunlight appeared as the Dawn of the Resurrection, he mutely 
inquiries, “Is it all over?” 

He is informed to the contrary and assured it will be, 
directly the noose is fixed. The strain is intense, but he 
patiently waits. A signal, and again the march to the scaffold 
begins. 

He mounts the steps, the noose is adjusted, the trap is 
sprung, he dangles in mid-air, a taut rope above, and space 
beneath, his neck is broken. ‘tHe is dead.” The law has been 
satisfied, and another legal murder added to our scroll of 
shame. 

Such a scene was enacted and witnessed by the morbid 
at the recent hanging of a criminal im the Allegheny County 
jail. 

Who was to blame for the shocking mishap is secondary, 
as that was but the effect, the point we should seriously con- 
sider is the cause. 

“Think it over,” keeping well in mind that he who violates 
the law must be punished by the law, and that the punish- 
ment should ‘be sufficiently severe to suit the crime. Are 
we in this enlightened and civilized Christian age, doing 
our whole duty in the matter of Capital Punishment? Or 
have we merely accepted a form handed down from ages 
past, which was in those dark days, their conception of a 
fit and proper punishment for the crime of murder?—Pitts- 
burg “Index.” 


own fellow man, 


FREAKS OF JURORS.—Over in Butte a jury in the dis- 
trict court has just brought in a verdict in a murder case. 
Either the case was one of cold blooded murder and deserv- 
ing of the rope, or it was a case of self-defense and the 
prisoner was entitled to go free. In this particular case the 
defendant was a woman who had shot her paramour to death 
iu a cold blooded fashion—murdering him while he slept; 
that is the story told by the dying man. The woman claimed 
that she was defending herself from an attack, and only shot 
to save life and honor. 

Hither the one story or the other was true, and the 
woman was entitled to the extreme penalty, or to walk free. 
On the first ballot but one man voted murder in the first 
degree, a couple voted to acquit and the rest of them wandered 
along in various degrees of butchery. On the second ballot 
the man for murder in the first degree voted for acquittal, 





but his position could not be understood by the majority, 
and after wrangling many hours a verdict was brought in of 
manslaughter, giving the woman three years. Many years 
ago in the same county a cold blooded murder was committed, 
a young man being the murderer and his victim an old man 
of near 70 years. The young man stole a shot gun from a 
nearby cabin, came to the victim’s cabin and shot him in the 
face, breaking his gum over the old man’s skull after he had 
fallen. He wanted to make a sure job of it. The old man 
never owned a weapon, and there was brought out in the 
trial not one iota of justification for a murder as foul as ever 
was committed in Montana. The jury took a chance at the 
matter, and brought in a verdict of manslaughter, fixing the 
punishment at one year in the penitentiary. The defendant 
should have been hung or turned free—there was no half 
way possible—but one of the jurors naively explained that 
the verdict of manslaughter was arrived at simply because 
the victim had been of the man species, and the one year’s 
penalty was given the defendant because he stole the gun 
which he used to murder the aforesaid man. 

Such jurors may believe that they are acting on the side 
of humanity, but it is by just such freaks the law is many 
times put to contempt, and law abiding citizens become crimi- 
nals in the eyes of the law in order that order and justice 
may obtain—Great Falls (Mont.) “Leader.” 

. « . 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION.—A recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Henning 
Jacobson, plaintiff in error, against the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, would seem to decide for ail time that vexa- 
tious question as to whether compulsory vaccination is 
against the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, guaranteeing personal liberty. The Supreme Court 
decides that the spirit of the Federal Constitution, or its pre- 
amble, cannot be invoked, apart from the words of that in- 
strument, to invalidate a State statute. It also says that 
the personal liberty secured by the United States Constitu- 
tion against State deprivation, is not infringed by the Massa- 
chusetts statute authorizing compulsory vaccination by the. 
local Boards of Health, when it is deemed necessary for the 
public health and safety under which, as construed by the 
highest ‘State Court, vaccination may be required of all the 
imhabitants of a city where small-pox is prevalent and in- 
creasing. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court calls attention to the 
fact that vaccination is commonly believed to be a safe and 
valuable means of preventing the spread of small-pox, and that 
this belief is endorsed by the highest medical authority. It 
also says that a State Legislature, in enacting a statute 
purporting to be for the protection of local communities 
against the spread of small-pox, is entitled to choose between 
the theory of those of the medical profession who think 
vaccination worthless for this purpose, and believe its effect 
to be injurious and dangerous, and the opposite theory, which 
is in accord with common belief, and maintained by high 
medical authority, and is not compelled to submit a matter 
of this character, involving the public health and safety, to 
the final decision of a court or jury. 


In its final summing up, the Supreme Court states that 
an adult cannot claim to have been deprived of the liberty 
secured by the United States Constitution, by the enforce 
ment against him of the compulsory vaccination law—at least, 
where he does not show, with reasonable certainty, that he 
was not at the time a fit subject of vaccination, or that vacci- 
nation, by reason of his then condition, will seriously impair 
his health, or possibly cause his death—Springfield “News.” 
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Santo Domingo ought either to change its name or wear 


its halo at a less rakish angle-—The Chicago “Tribune.” 
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Lord Charles Beresford smiled at the suggestion that 
Japan wants the Philippines. Lord Charles has seen them 
himself.—The Dallas “News.” 


* * * 


If the Asphalt Trust is as bad in South America as it is 
in this country, we ought to send down a few battle-ships to 


protect the Venezuelans.—The Baltimore “Sun.” 
> * > 


Mrs. Chadwick’s sentence of ten years in prison may be 
reduced by good behavior to eight years and four months. A 


little good behavior in the last few years would have saved 
her all the sentence.—The Washington “Post.” 


* * * 


President Roosevelt’s preachments continue to show a 
broad and easy grasp of the obvious.—The Boston “Herald.” 


Considering the way he has done things to a trust, it 
seems wiser not to be too flippant about Castro’s threatened 
invasion.—The Detroit “News.” 


LESE MAJESTE A BOON TO TRAMPS.—Lese majeste 
is now committed by tramps and other destitute persons am- 
bitious of free lodgings in jail. House Painter Hartmann has 
become an habitual offender in this way. He is a chronic 
sufferer from that tired feeling and would not commit any 
mean, disgraceful or violent offense, so he goes up to a 
policeman and confides to him a highly unflattering opinion 
of the Kaiser’s character. He has just been arrested in 
Stettin for informing a policeman that the Kaiser was making 
an ass of himself as usual and poking his nose into what did 
not concern him in Morocco.” He got six months’ imprison- 
ment. Hartmann says lese majeste is a German institution 
of the highest value, as it enables him to commit any number 
of offenses without compromising his character or losing his 
self-respect—New York “World.” 


oa * * 


TREADMILL AS A PUNISHMENT.—The treadwheel is 
still in vogue at many English prisons. Within the walls is 
a little building, built of blue-gray stone, standing somewhat 
apart from the main structure in a corner of the exercise 
ground and prison garden. On the chocolate-colored door 
is painted in white letters the two words, “Wheel House.” 
As the door opens the dull, grinding sound that we heard out- 
side grows a little louder and clearer. The door closes be- 
hind us with the inevitable clash and clicks of the returning 
bolt. The house is an apartment some thirty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide. On the left hand side are the wheels, four 
of them, in two tiers, divided by a gallery running the whole 


length of the house and communicating with the floor by a 








staircase at the opposite end. On the right hand side there 











is another lower and shorter gallery, on which stands the 
warden in charge. The wheels are separated by a section of 
brick wall. 

Each wheel is divided into compartments, cutting off 
each prisoner from the others. The object of this is to pre- 
vent the prisoners from seeing and hearing one another, 
although conversation in a low voice, pitched in a different 
key to that of “the music of the wheel,” is perfectly easy and 
intelligible—New York “Herald.” 

~ ” ~ 


QUAY WAS INTERESTED.—As illustrating the fact that 
the late Senator Quay never forgot a kindness, the Philadel- 
phia “Record” relates the story of how he went up to the 
White House, one morning during President McKinley’s first 


term, and asked that a woman be appointed postmistress of 
a small town in Mississippi. 

“Ask me for anything in Pennsylvania,” said the Presi- 
dent, “and it is yours. This place is promised, and the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar. The two factions of the party in 
Mississippi have agreed on the person who is to have it. As 
it is the first point on which they have come together, I can 
not set aside their wishes.” 

“Before the war,” said Quay, “when I was a young man, 
I taught school for three years in Mississippi. I made my 
home with the parents of this woman, and they treated me 
as a member of the family. They have been unfortunate, and 
the daughter needs this place. I hope, Mr. President, that 
your answer is not final.” 

The President shook his head. 

“I regret it very much,” he said, “but under the circum- 
stances no other answer is possible.” 

“Very well,” said Quay, quietly, as he turned to go. “I 
hope when the next Republican convention is held, Mr. 
President, that the eighteen votes from Mississippi will com- 
pensate you for the sixty-four from Pennsylvania.” 

“Have you got it so much at heart as all that, Senator?” 
asked the President. 

“T have,” replied Quay. 
much I have it at heart.” 

The President reflected, and the family who had been 
kind to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania when he was 4 
poor school teacher got the postoffice. 

* a - 


“I have tried to show you how 


A THREE-QUARTER MILLION FEE.—A news despatch 
from Washington, D. C., recently indicated that there is much 
money in the law business. Robert McLish and other Chicka- 
saw Indians applied to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for an injunction to restrain the Treasury from 
paying out to the Indian trust funds $750,000 to Mansfield, 
McMurray & Cornish, as attorney’s fees in securing the enact- 
ment of the law establishing the Choctaw-Chickasaw Citi- 
zenship Court. 

The petition alleges that that sum was awarded the at- 
torneys by an order of the court under a misapprehension, 
they not informing the court that $15,000 for fees and nearly 
$200,000 for expenses had already been paid to the firm. The 
sum allowed, complainants assert, is exorbitant and pre- 
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posterous, and they ask the court to restrain its payment until 
they have an opportunity to present proof. An order was 
issued by Justice Anderson, returnable February 28. 
Secretary Hitchcock is opposed to the payment of such a 
large fee, and is anxious for a Congress investigation of the 
whole matter, which may be had notwithstanding the action 


of the Indian Committee in tabling a resolution to that effect. 
* * * 


A “BENCHED” DOG.—A story, never before printed, of 
the late Lord Coleridge reaches us from a correspondent, says 
the Westminster “Gazette.” For the benefit of non-sporting 
readers it should be explained that a dog when exhibited is 
said to be “on the bench” or “benched.” At the trial of an 
action for damages for running over a sheep dog, a winner 
of many prizes, counsel for the defendant was anxious to 
prove that the dog had “had its day,” and that damages should 
be nominal. Unfortunately, Lord Coleridge, who was trying 
the case, had dropped off to sleep, and the evidence was being 
wasted. Counsel’s one chance was to cause such a laugh in 
court as would wake the judge. So, gradually raising his 
voice, he asked one of the plaintiff's witnesses: “Is it not 
your experience as an exhibitor that when an old dog has 
taken his place regularly on the bench for many years he 
gets sleepy and past his work?” Amid the roars of laughter 
which ensued Lord Coleridge woke up with a start, and judg- 
ment was eventually given for the defendant. 

* * - 


NOT TOO WICKED TO BE SAVED.—Lawyer and Alder- 
man John T. McCall was employed in a case which necessi- 
tated a trip to the West. The trial was held in a county seat 
where the court-house was in the middle of the “public 
square,” and the town was built around it. When persons 
connected with suits were wanted in the court-room the 
sheriff would put his head out of the window and call them 
three times. 

It was in the summer time when Mr. McCall visited the 
place. A branch of the Salvation Army had raised a tent 
on one side of the square and was holding meetings morning, 
afternoon and evening. 

One morning a minister made an unusually earnest ad- 
dress, calling sinners to repentance. 

“Name the man!” he cried. “Name the man who is too 
wicked to be saved!” 

At that moment the sheriff thrust his head out of the 
court-house window and shouted: “John T. McCall! John 
T. McCall! John T. McCall!” 

The minister was somewhat startled by this seemingly 
prompt reply to his interrogation. 

“Who is John T. McCall?” he asked. 


wicked he is! Even he can be saved!” 
* « » 


CALL FROM THE NORTHLAND.—From the great and 
wonderful Northland—the land of historic and tragic interest, 
of romance, of varied beauty and irresistible charm, comes a 
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call to the people of the United States. It is a Macedonian 
ery, though with modification, and means “Come over and 
see us.” 

Very cordial and hearty is the invitation, and right royal 
the welcome, extended by the Canadians to the people of the 
United States. And the invitation and welcome should be 
reciprocated. No land offers greater attractions te the tourist 
or health seeker, or better returns for the time and money 
Entering the romantic land at Niagara Falls— 
the world’s greatest wonder—at Champlain, or through the 
White Mountains, the route in every direction is a royal treat, 
a marvelous revelation of scenic beauty and charm. Every- 


expended. 


where the conditions invite the traveler, the scenery rests and 


satisfies the mind, and the cool, salubrious air imparts tone 
to the system. It is a happy journey to a happy land—and 
the tourist returns to dream it all over again by night, and 
to recall by day, the inexpressible charms of the Northland— 
the magnificent views of Niagara, St. Lawrence, the lakes, 
the architectural beauty of Toronto, Montreal and the quaint 
and curious scenes of dear old Quebec. 

The adequate and superior passenger service afforded by 
the Grand Trunk Railway, the strong, safe and luxurious in- 
ternational route, renders a journey to and through the North- 
land ever safe, evpeditious and fascinating. 
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Refer to by) Bank and Merchants & Plan 


ora’ Bank, both of this place. 


CALIFORNIA. 





law collections, 
ness of non-residents receive prompt and care- 





ful attention; depositions n. ers to 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
FRED. E. tag na P. — to ey Bank and 
Broadway & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
DANIEL M. nama 723 and 724 —— 
Estates and eed tides’ ~ mead 
Los Aeaulee Med National 


WORKS, LEE & WORKS, Suite 820 H. W. Hellman 
— (John D. Works, late Associate Justice 
preme Court of California. Bradner W. 

Lee, Lewis Works) A’ 8 for National 

f California; Cali a King Gold 


Mines Co., New York: American Soda Foun- 





Santa Barbara* ( . G. 

Santa Crus* (Santa Craz).............. E. L. Williams 

Santa Monica (Los An ) .-.--.George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of ta Monica. 

Santa Rosa* ( (Sonoma) 


Te Gesemd pungiies yockals and edloslionn’ inaiie 

08, and co) — 

to Bank if Ukiah. 

Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer fae ate — of Watsonville. 

Woodland” ( 


COLORADO. 


year (Mineral) .......20--.«s0«. Albert 1... Moses 
ms th Pitkin). .c.c0e cocccecces-cccccce H. C. Rogers 
a yg ny onsteves LUCIUS H. ROUSE 

public, to Exchan: ationa) Bank 


oN 
be Colorado _ ae Bank of 
Springs. 











(La Plata) ........--+++++- Richard McCloud 
to R. E. .. 2" Mercantile 
and First National 
) eeccccccccocnnce ss eecees Job P. Lyons 
Fort Collins* (Larimer 
GEORGE W. BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
Grand Junction* (Mesa) .......-- Samuel G. MeMulhn 
Greeley* (Weld) pddancdctecccssinohost - A.C. Jy 
ey (Gunnison) ...........++«-+- SD ---D. T. 
Leadville” Sc Wi Ne 
in a os esc eceeuhenwanewbn HUGO SELIG 


Refers to Montross National Bank and any County 


(Castilla) Pc aieneenen camngeitl H. C. Hitchcock 

ep A ERAGE GORE See nay & Story 

, Eaemesearen- eer Chas > ys mm 

ot ie a. 0 bee 
CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia (New Haven)...... ......-- Holden & Holdea 


Beligopets Fairfield). 
ENSON & WI.SON. (Henry C. 
Clifford B. ~/ilso 


Beak’ prize National an a 
& 


Britain 
New Haven* (New Haven) 


New London* (New London). ...... 
Newtown (Fairfield) .......... “ae vice HL. Nv 





Stamford ( 47 Deccoe se ecccesses Our & Custis 
Stonington (New London)............------ a 

nebo mebabemmnae alter Holcomb 
Wallinaford (New Haven)......... .-0. H: D. Fowler 
Waterbury (New Haven)................. J.d. O'Neill 
Willimantic ¢ RRS 
Windsor Locks ‘Hartford)...... Johnson 
Winsted (Litchfield) ........... ‘Geonce A. SANFORD 

Refers to Hurlbut National Bank 
DELAWARE, 
Dover* (Kent)...............---.- H. Van Dyke 
Ay seed Dacqoccesce cecena J h L. C. 
Wilaivann me oa pebocceccsicdss 
* (New 

Wilmington* (New Castle) Pecsiocnsccsiial G. T. Brown 


BRANDENBURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendall Bldg, 
D st. J N. W. real 


ptt? cor poration law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U. 8. Fi- 
delity a Guaranty Oo. 
ney ayy | & BLACKBURN, £ Louisiana ave. 
. C. 8. Blackburn, J. W. Black =) 
Supreme Court of the 
Seni elerens District of Columbia, 
to handle mercantile collections. 
RALSTON & SIDDONS, Bond . Refer to 
Citizens’ National Bank, Union Savings Bank 
and Colonial Fire Insurance Co. 
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si omen y 
Ses Ce as Pees | C. B. Smith & Son 
FLORIDA. IDAHO. Mount Carroll* (Carroil) > 
i. LEECH 4 
to Mattoon ey 
“eee | 
(Levy)...-- 4 i ; 
Ohip hhington)......nsassee <.W. 0. Batler, Sr a... ia HG. Cook ; 
Gaineorule” (Alacnua) seeecwere senseeeresees H. Davis | * fin ths Cosur 4’ Alonce Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- & Sop 
gemmenea 4 Saree sentence ewenewn ane ws tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National G. i WcKh : 
asper* ( pac cceccocccocesooesoso’s Small Bank, Wallace, 0. q 
Key Weat* (Monroe)............. ecessce J.M.P ® | Lewiston” (Nez Perces).............. 8. L. * — 
Saleeet Costaen)... a ue & hl $. D. DAVIS Peoria) “eq tne & Fuller 
Ooala* ( ) asia) nel F. Mareball fers to J. N. Ireland & Co., Bankers. —s Gane 
pom ty — ’ ek Moscow" SARE wnnre--a-----0-+-o- Semneg es ae Pontiac* & Trimbl 
lo" ts - eee eee ee eee eee eee . * 
Balather (Patna)... -Henry Struns | 5 USsiio: (iaanedk) 2. ¥. 8. Dietrich Guiney® (Adame) --—-.------------0000;2; B. Coffleld 
Paimetto (Manatee) E. F. Wilson | §,imon City* (Lemhi) .................... ¥F. J. Cowen . 
Refers to Manatee County State Bank. Wardner* (Shoshone).................. J.H Boomer peceescons En Rittenhouse woe 
Pensacola* 7 em cocccoccess «++--A.C. Binkley Refers to Weber Bank. ‘ > 
Bt. Angustine* (St. John). --W. W. Dewhurst | weiser* (Washington)................---. J. W. Ayers - 2 McEvoy 
Tallahassee* (Leon)......... --.-R. W. Williams ines @ Dotbeabenn 
Tampa" (Hillsboro)......... «++ JOSEPH W. FRAZIER 
Refers to American National Bank and Exchange 
National Bank. Mecune OB 
Titusville’ ( Brevard)......... «eee. James T. Sanders Headeon 
en | ILLINOIS. 
Adrian (Emanuel) ................ Send to Swainsboro 
Albany’ (Vougnerty)........... - 4 ss om 
Americus” (Sumter) .............-+-- . R. 
Aaeete TH isceecs «ns cenmedaniaess J. A. Comer Abingden (Knox)............ -....--.. Dennis Clarke 
Refers tod .S Bette&Co.andW.A.Murray, Ashburn. | Aiton (Madison) ................--.--.+---H. 8. Baker 
Athens” (Clarke) ....McWhorter, Strickiand & Green Amboy (L00)..-20+-0000--n-n0----- Wooster & Hawee 
Atianta* (Falton)............-.0.-- Moore & Pome: Arcola (Douglas).....................Send to Mattoon 
Aagusta* (Richmond) ............... HENRY S. JONE Assumption (Christian) & Franklin 
842 Broad street. Refers toL.C. Hayne, president | 4 arora (Kane . 0. 
National Bank of Augusta; Planters’ Loan & | Austin (Cook)..........------eeseesse-ds 
Trust Co. Beardstown (Cass) 
Bainbridge’ (Decatur) ...........- A. L. Hawes & Son Belleville* ( | 
Blekely* (Karly) .....0..ecccccccess WALTER G. PARK A & 
i > 
Refers to Bank of Blakely and First National | Relvidere* ( F 
Bank of Blakely. ce Sa. 
Brunswick* (Glynn)........ cocese cocecs R. D. Meader i 
Bochanan" (Haraloon)......--.-.0---. W. P. Robinson | Bashnell (MeDonough)... j 
Buena Vista* (Marion).............«+-- Geo. P. Mamo Cairo (Ales o ase ' 
iton* (Carroll) ... ...Felix N. Cobb | Cambridge* ( ° 
Cedartown* (Polk)..... -Sanders & Davis Refers to Firs i 
Columbus (Muskogee)...... «ss+ee-A. KB, Thornton Ganson praeee) igreaconses mnges 
GenGahe (edhe) «0.0 coccer  squacsccceses 3. G. JONES bondale keon 
Refers to Cordsle National Bank and United States & Hancock) 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. Cn (Meo INDIANA. 
—— ae emailed co Pa Paks CHICAGO* (Cook) f 
weon* ( ) -ccccccccccccooscess . i 
Refers to Daweon National Bank -_— State rg = K ea + oa Oe Bidg, 100 ht 
mg o ee * reed & —_* Probate, Real Estate Law and fake Mak f 
Douglas, (Coffee) ............00000- Chand] Capa efor to Chicago ry f 
Dublin (Laurens)........... Wilton Williams Chicago Title & Trust Co. ational Bank 
Refers to Laurens i — f , Dublin Banking seentil Send to Pessie 
Co. and First National Ban oe ‘ie ; paptieansecocens =~ 
Hastman’ (Dodge) ..........2.--.000--. 5. F, pulce Denville em SM oe AY ton 
Eatonton (Putnam).........00+. ses W. B. Winghela | Conve Seam) -n---- ---nen Mille & Pitagerald 
Elberton* (Elbert).........00...-..-. .--Z. B ry DeKalb* (DeKalb) 3 pe 
Fitegerald, (Irwin)........ -.......-DREW W. PAULK | DoMally (DeKalb)......-.--------- 
fers to the First National Bank and the Ex Downer’s Grove (Du Page)....... CHARLES H. LEECH 
F oe B. F. Dillard Durand (W Dinessace eK 
‘ort Gaines" ( \ {eee . #. Dillard | pwicht (Livinesion).................. 
Gainesville” (Hall)...............----.-..-H. H. Perry | Dwight (lalvingstoo). ---------------- Frank G. Smith | Columbia Ory (Whiley) .-.....-...-0.. B. K. Strong 
Garfield (Emanuel) ...........-..- Send to Swainsboro to First National Bank. i Refs , ‘armers a ha + 
pS Tal bomnmnmeat Bend bons | Bfingham® (Bfingha)ocen cm -o Witeht Rees, | Cahors uunanemon) ----------. Wilton J. Bost 
a Nn  eaeaagale, ‘Sen! ecscccncs coccce- +5. POURS © MENRUeD | CUTS CARE cote: cococse_-e 
Harmony Grove (Jackson).......... ..R.L.. J. Smith | Bigs (Rame)------+---+------------POW Send to Peoria Refers to the First National Bank. ve 
Bartwell* (Hart)........ A. G. & Julian B MeCurry El Paso (Woodford)..-.............-..d. F. Bosworth | Crawfordsville* (Mon )... Robert . Caldwel) 
Sates So D.C. Dann & Ce. Gab Sastre Sa | SL CUNERD .....-.--...----..-. Goh W- ne Refers to First Nat'l and Citizens’ National Banks. 
Homerville* (Clinch) .............+-+««- 8. L. Drawday Fisher (Champaign) ..... ...--...Send to Champaign —oneenaagagcomany “Willis C. Me 
Jesup* (Wayne)......--.-.+. seeeeses ©. ¥. Lae Foosland (Champaign) ...-.. ......Send to Champaign fare py — Somers pS Mahan 
es eeante & : wee Freeport’ ( FS ....W. N. Cronkrite | Dunkirk (Jay)..........-+.-----0+--.-0+ s+0e J Day 
rk epee “4 Refers to oe Banks of Wecapant, Elkhart (Elkhart}..................W. H. 
Meooa’ (BIDD) nce ccssscvvesyrtz,isbara K Hines | Fulton (Whiteelde)--sse-s--2---- =e FL. Holleran | Kiwood (adieon) "...---..----- Grease & Call 
Moultrie* (Colquitt)........... McKenzie & McKenzie | Galena* (Jo Davies).................- Martin J. Dillon Bvaneville’ (Vandertva argh)... CHARL ES L. WEDD! 
| aoe ts OOD as Pb WM GLASS Coe S..------ a befor fine 7 Fairmount (Grant) L. A. Cassell 
ewnan* :Coweta)....... .«<.-<. «-«-- - WH. GEASS | Gigord (Champeign)............-. Send to Champaign | Fairmount (Grant).............-..-+----- 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- poner os... ; Send to Mattosa | Fort Wavne* :Allen)........... ...- -- VESEY a VESEY 
ing (‘o. of Newnan. H. (Saline) Refer to First National Bank Fort Wayne 
Norristown (Emanuel).... .Send to Swainsboro Hanes (it erebell Fred 8 Trust Co. 
Nunes (Emanuel)... --Bend to Swainboro | Fithland* ( Frankfort" (Clinton) ............---++: aries Stanley 
Perry* (Houston) .......-2.-+2-sce0e+--0- U. CU. Dancan Hillsboro* (M Frankton (Madison) ......---..20.-..-+--d ut Farlow 
Reideville* (Tattnall). ---W. T. Burkhalter | Hinsdale (Du Goodland (Newton).....-..-.----------- "Oswald 
Rome (Floyd) .......-.-.++ss«++-e0s-- 0. E. CoTaann Homer ( Goshen* (Elmhart).... ............. Mummert & J 
Sar Moler to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, | Lvesdale (Champaign) Soe | peste and personal attention to commercial bust 
er to Citizens’ : , . a ae : =: 
> G. — & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all of Sone will (Morgan) Richard seen, sotery ent - ng distenes 
Vvannanh. c hone. oshen 
Stillmore (manuel) --.-.+.-++-+0 Send to Swainsboro ea ane aa 
ummertown (Emanuel).......... le 
Summit (Emanuel)..............- Send to Swainsboro | Lacon eyes A Sy oor .. Barnes & Magoon | Greenfield _— 
Swainsboro’ (E Deconcs 54 SAFFOLD & LARSEN Refer to First Na > aesninialt eh Wieies Groeneberg, r (De 
Refer to Bank of Soret, (Graymont) and . iti- Lace Com Riagmoonense-=e* L. B Voss 
zens’ Bank of Swains “ Macomb’ ( a aiadeowed ie Hartford 
Scant 5 Dull on John T. West Marion’ ( Uliamwuon) . ...... ..«.-.-««- w oung Huntington” (Hantington) 
a emagetees -Fonath = B. Masses Mattoon ( SD cichienenccese Andrews & Vause Gtemen 
ee ere to Love ‘& Buck. Refer to bank in Mattoon or Coles nda Ww. KERN Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg 
Valdosta‘ (Lewndes) ....ccccescocsssccees D. B. Small | Moline* (Rock Dewcccecensscescces bigs & Refers to Fletcher Bank. 
Wayerse’( Ware) nn vene.ce.v ‘Homer & Reynolds | Moumouthe (Warren) .cc00---------.dth Brows | Inwood 
(Gau—_ ad SCC TRH ROHR Ome * . 
ai aoe Mound Chay (Pelashid... William A. Wall 
Waynesboro (Burke).......-.------Seaborn H. Jones | Mount Carmel* (Wabash) ..............- 8. R. Putman | Kokomo* 
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(Coane pine peace jae $5 ~ 
‘ Lyon)...... covepnstesess ae Miller 

















SRR ee Cowen enneeenwee 


Dunlap (Harrison) 
Eldora* (Hardin)................--...-- 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin 
















Wenhinaton® (Daviess 
Refers to the ‘s National 3 
(Pulaski)..... Ps 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 




















Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 

«» J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’) Bank of Vinita 

i & Planters’ Mutualins. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 

W: (Creek Nation).............-..-C. E. Castl 
to Bank of Wagoner. 





th be he & 









































8. Hedrick 

‘ames A. Rice 

Send to Decorah 

Yttumwa* (W icorge F. Heindel 

DEACON & GOOD. General practice. Special at- roaty toreney eguoueesaenene jend ope 

tention ven to insurance, probate and | Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ..-. ida to Fairfield 
pov law. Refer to Merchants’ Na- | Postville (Allamakee) ..............--.. -F. 8. Burling eccecccnceses W. Hurley 
tional Bank or any bank or wholesale firm in | Preston (Jackson)...... eotehnv's ---Bend as Mound paseuccecsasonccens « W. Poere 
Cedar Rapids. Primghar* (O’Brien).... ..........0. H. Mound V pccnoeccsesensosel to Oswego 





zwqowneeewrs ee" ” ~~ 
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Refers to Planters’ State Bank. 

Ganta Fe* (Haskeil)....... cocee eccsee ave. Pierce 

Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... ....Hagan & Mackay 

Nenana tte senees J. W. Ross 

Geneca* (Wemaha)........... SAMUEL K, WOODWORTH 
Refers Bank. 


Stockton" ( cones edenssecsceoes coos W. B. Ham 
GEORGE A HURON Prompt attention 

\. ° te 

tile Refers to First National, 

Merchants’ National and Central Nat’] Banks 

of T Practice in al] courts. 

A. P. TONE WILSON, JR., 413 Kansas avenue. 

Attorney for Kansas Collection Agency of 

Topeka. Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 





i 
| 
| 
| 








‘ >. Naft 
Baton ~” J. &. Addison 
Clinton* ( EDWARD E. WALL 
Refers to Bank of Clinton and of Wilson. 
a (Ascension) ........-- Edmund Maurin 
Farmerville (Union)....... paanagcopne 
Refers 












—- 

coccste We 
(York)... ecco ..Charles W. Ross 
Branswick (Cum P acne Clarence E. Sawyer 


if 
i, 
rns 
First National Bank, both of Le 
Livermore Falls ( ) John H. Maxwell 
Oakland (Kenneboo) ..... .......,..---- W. Field 
Oldtewn (Penobscot)................... Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Oldtown. 
Pittefield De acsesecs concksal bel Davis 





MARYLAND. 


Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) ......James R. Brashears 
WUSGRAVE. BOWLING & HALL, 711-712 Fidelity 
Commercial. banking law and collections. 

t. 


(Frederick) a Baker Johnaon 
* (Washington) ...... LEWIS D. SYESTER 
it National Bank. 


‘ ‘ om an seeeee-Oharles E. Fink 


», 
LDING, Se6 


( 
HENRY P. FIE Maassach 
(Room 5.) Refers to Harvard Trust Co. and 






(Hasex).......... 





DE. at. and com. 
mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
ee Bristol) Charles G. Washburn 
Thomaston ficid)......---.---.A. P. Bradstreet 


MICHIGAN. 









of New York. 
Katon Rapids (Eaten) cocccrscnssonees nae Peters 
dC) — i npeennnneanenss 5 











Kalamacoo)........- Por -—4 





| 
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Lake Linden (Houghton). Wm. A. (Harrison Helena* <-> «& Gua senses ceed EDWARD HORSKY 
Lake Odessa (Ionia) a . Clty Attorney ry 4. age ht ~ 
af py “ fence: ‘Unio bank < vant Company and 
Laurium (Houghton) ‘ Ww Aimerioan Nats 
Manistee (Manistee) Meridian* ———— Kolep ¢ ecncccsvecse: seeees J. H. Stevens 
Marquette’ (Marquette)...... -Chas. R. Brown & Son a Refers to yo National Bank oe 
Menominee* ( , inee) _ Miastentps Jity* (Harrison T. V. Noland | Missoula” Jos. 
oe * (Harrison) ...........--- 
L. D. EASTMAN. Refers to First Nat. Bank of | Natches* ye Cie (a , . Ernest E. Brown White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher).......--- ». Black 
Menominee, R. G. Dun & Co., Fidelity & Cas- | Rosedale* (Bolivar) .CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
ae, > —_ National Incorporation Co., all Refer to Hanover National Bank, Bev York, and 
of New Yor M phis National Beak, Memphis, enn. 
Midland* (Midland) ................... M. H. Stanford ual (Jackson)..............--Bullard & Bullard 
Mount Clemens‘ (Macomb) Vicks (Warren) ....... Smith, Hirsh & Landau 
oe S. JENNEY. Refers to Ullman Savings | Williams (Covin :ton)............-- J. 0. Napier 
NEBRASKA. 
Mount Ploasant* TR pended Russel] & McNamara 
= . * (Muskegon). . = . MacDonald 
D oeecencces 
eke ~ A. STEGEMAN 
Onoway (Presque Isle)......... 
wey Banking Co 
Petoskey (Eemei BR nnn ----annvnn-onsaall sist 
Refer to 8S. Rosenthal & Bon and Frei State Bank 
Pontiac* (Oakland)................. 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).... .... .... .... 





(St. Joseph) ............... 
h). 








Three Rivers (St. ne 9 ienocenaen 
Wass tent 4 — Traverse)... fm 
ve * (Ogemaw) .....-------- T . ; EE Sitti 5d60es cccsco cena & Boden 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)..............---.- D.O. yn hp gmanoaaiees Fm ye = ~3 | PS eeaierenpneenent eal Joe 
. Walker | Fairfield (Clay).............------.s00-+-- B. a 
L. Loomis 
(5 +, —- 
i on ecace coanenesecencasos oe 8. W Lead 
es Persececcvessscuce William H. Johnson (Dawson) ........+.-+000 Lexin; 
MINNESOTA. Forayth* (Taney) -.----....----- ee ee | So oe... Bend to Sutton 
Grant City* (Worth) W. 8. Gibson | Grand Island” (Hall)................ Ashton 






















. Lake (Jackson) Mont ( Warren Lewis attorneys 
MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and | Neosho" (Mowtan) een 2772 Geo. Hubbert R. @ Refer to Jiret National 
collections. Refers to First National Bank. 
Benton* (Lincoln)........ osnnnedl John McKenzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)................... 
Little Falls* (Morrison)....... Lind ni 
PU iseseis cocesccecces -D. Van se ) J.B. Evans 
(Blue Earth)..................- 8. B. Wi | og ben Rikurenebeccaande bad Geo. P. Huckeby 
Marshall (Lyon)..................... Virgil B. Seward = St Buchanan) 
MinerieLD, PLETenel 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
FIFI ER, LARIMORE & FIFIELD, ank, German-American Bank and National 
Exchange. Commercial, cor Bank of St. Joseph. 
o-¥ real OR FN iieitiatec sé dccecinkss 2c sed G. H. Ten Brock 
Savannah* ( ; 
Sedalia” panded nee yes via Dei tf to Commercial Na- 
TPO, ccccccccccccccsccces & Lamm tional Banks. 
Slate:* (Saline).........0-.c000+0-0- to Marshall 
Spring field* (Green)............... Jno. 8. Farrin J SON B Bh . Lite — uiding 
Stewarteville — eeanescoessoesese = ue 
emma diene Jaibeovcabsoccucvesscagunns T. 8. Carver Gua Goad ME Sith & eae! Bas dry- 
Sweet Springs (Saline) Send to Marsnall 








iiicone for ‘Werchants’ Bank of Winona. - | Versailles* (Morgan)............ burn H. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue) ..................-- J. H. Farwell arrens Caudle * ‘ - 
Webb City (Jasper)..........-.....- Wittieh & Devore | Rand ( =e w. 
indsor (Henry).....- .-------+++-++-- Allen & Hart | Repa City (Harlan).................P. Rolland 
Winona (Shannon) ...... ......-....-- Samuel Withers | Rising City (Butler). .............. Send 20 David City 
. Rusers Butler) ageoesceccoscecconsnpt Send to Schuyler 


Rush Piiains.... ---..3. H. Edmunds 
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Wayne* (Wayne)... ......ccccccsenssoe-F, M. Northrop 
West Point” A eat cccccoucecs Can 


Wisn 
York* ( ah cesececeacccece seceseses Harlan & Taylor 


NEVADA, 


Austin* (Lander)...........-c000» -» Walter C. Sopher 
Carson City* (Ormsby)....... seasece conccecces 

Reno* (Washoe) .......0.0+-ceoscescesese WM. Wobster 
Virginia City* (Story). .....-ccccse---00- Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





NEW JERSEY. 

Arlington (Hudson)........ weocees 

Asbury Park (Monmouth) ebeanensee MWESLEY B B s10uT 
State and Federal practice. 


Atlantic a al tlantio) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 


yeuse (Hudson) 
J videre* (Warren) 


Manasquan (Monmouth). eweeceseeessParker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth Send to Freehold 


) -wccccccccesss- 











NEW MEXICO, 


eeeeeeennenee 


om Tiidtipeneocadss 


NEW YORK. 


er nay” (Kings) See New York City. 
BUAMARTIN C CLARK, Erie Co. Front Go Bank 


Camden ( Co.).. 


Hammond ( 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Heuvelton (St. Lawrence) ............ 





Essex) 
TP eneces ceaces jEwoome’t ‘a 


Morristown (St. Lawrence)........... See 


ROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 


aoe, Y.,and 67 St James P1., Brook 
D. D. eee ee Preet 





a aro renyomtindy ny 


aw (U 
general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
Corporation, 


BO. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady), 206 
Broad 








Refers to Fideli elity ‘Tras o., Third Net 
Marine N: 
Cam hho sumed pecsé coseccce = lt B Norton 


(Mont gome i WwW. &). c. WHEELER 
a 
my) Refer to National 





— and comm law, pao 

Lisbon ees]? (St. Lan wong aa ensburg 
08 Kwcwtyel 

alls (Herkimer)................ 8. i 

Ww. Reeves 


Mount Vernon (Westchester). Ostrander & Cra 
Newburg (Orange.)...... ........ J. R. Tompson, Jr. 
New Rochelle (Westchester)........... . 

NEW YORK* (New York) 


aus 
















BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
ee: 





t for non-resident 

. A for Lumberton 

and Loan Association, Lumberton Real 

5 Surety Co., Ete. 

Maxton (Robeson). .......-......------- B. F. McLean 

SS eS C., and “Bank of 
Lumberton, 

eal — SR aoe eee 






Roxboro* (Person) = .....- -. -«+-++-++++ J. 8. Merritt 
Rutherford -( Duccvccoccons Justree 
Sanford (Moore) ..........-..--<«-+s+++- A. L. MeNeill 
Refers to National Bank 
Siler City (Uhatham)......._...----- alter D. Siler 
Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler 
Shelby* wy 5 apie cabaeben idn aye 
ote * (Iredell)..........-.-+-++--- 
Whitevilles Colenaibvas) al ocesendeneaial Baa 
(Columbus) ..............-. 
Williamston‘ (Martin)................- vi W. Stub> 
Wilmington* (New Hanover). ......... P. B. Mann 
(Forsyth) .. jenn, Manley & He: dre 
















ee rs ake Pema es 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


s 
Dickivson* (Stark) .......... McBRIDE & BAK a 
Refer to F ret National Bank of ee. 
Ellendale* (Dickey).............-.. emin 
Enderlin ( el nckehnonapahseine Ay "L. Hamilton 
Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
State Bank of Sheldon, N. ‘Bpald 
SO niicceoquateynenin y kay y h 
ay pon taresconar tse; — e)ps & Phelps 


fers to Hon. 


ational Ban 
Grand Forks: (Grand Forks) ..1ORWERTH . DAVIES 
First National Bank Bidg. . M. 
ne judge of the supreme court of No. th 





Omemee (Bottineau 


Valles Cig” Bareees . ¥. sed Wright 
ecces covcccectbes oun, 
Refer to American National Bank. . 











Heme ee romero ene senna 


lolol?! 














i 


Chillicsthe* (Ross) 
oa Soe (Hamilton) 
JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. i . 

ce’ Phone Main 3442. References 
street’s Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 


Agi and any Cincinnati bank 
(Pickaway: div enncecccocoselle dks WED 


* (Cuyahoga) 

Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish, 

Sye (Sandusky) . sansences- -Finch & Dewey 
iambus* (Franklin) .... ~Dyer, “Williaws & Stouffer 


i 








eee ee ewww ee eeeeee eens 








Wash gion 0. FL* (Bayette st Creamer 
in 5 ) ° 

Wai Si viseectcasebes CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Way; — veasdudend Send te ies 












Pond 
Shawnee (Potta’ 

ANE,, Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 
CROSSAN & CRANE, r 2, x 


GEORGE A Sacissury Refers to First Nationa) 
Bank of Shawnee and Farmers’ Bank of 


Tecumseh. Corporation law a 4 
R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First sonal Bank. 


.-. Sterling 
T Comanche).........----+----- J. W. Williams 
“fee to Hirst Sidinai'aad'Farmors & Merch 


Refers to t Meet National Bank. 


OREGON. 
Astoria* (Clateop)......-.- scesceereeeeeeA. R. Kanagea 











oe het eel eet et ee 


— mame ee oe 






SSSESS5R558 ” 


> 


8 FEAF cere SEER ebb Fehler 


SESESFARS 3% 2S 
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Doylestown* (Bucks) .............. " 
Duneansville (Blair) ................-.Send 
Easton* (Northampton) 

Emporium* (Cameron)..........Johnsen & MoNarney 


Erie* oa State * anagouts ocomersed s. A oom py 
General on and 





oat law in Federal and Courts. 

Franklin* (Venango) ..........«0« weccecces F. L. Kahle 
Freedom prea boceccenceseue esecens Send . Beaver 
Grocusbune (Westmorsiand).. FRANK &. HARGRAVE 
Greenville (Mercer) ......««00cccscces-cees H. L. Keok 
Harrisburg* (Dauphin) 

W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Referr 
to Harrisburg Trust Co. and Harrisburg Ne 
tional Bank. 

Hatboro (Montgomery)....... ....Send to Norristown 
Hazelton fan apoeesccccccoassetsé John J. med 
Leer ey ) oe Robert W. 
Honesdale* ( y, fon secce Scccoevevecvesses A. T. Searle 
Hummelstown (Dauphin)..... oeunesnnt ¥. T. Schaffner 
Hauntingdon* (Huntingdon)..... ooeee. Send to 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).... .......Samuel H. High 
Johnstown (Cambria) ........0.«-0«0<. Horace R. Rose 
Lancaster* (Lancaster) 

A. 8. HERSHEY, 47Grant et. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northera 
National Bank, 

People's National 
Lansdale ( tgomery 
Latrobe* Westeorcaea} ose 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)........ 
Lewisburg (Union)...... .... 
Lewistown" (Mifflin)............<«- 


Wahanoy City (Sch 
Martins . 


( ) nncecccceece ooo. Bnd to 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon). ............... Craig & 
Mo (Allegheny)........ os-e- Thos. E. Finale: 
MoT inh ave, ¥: 
Meadville* (Crawford)...........2.0«+ Dong'ass 
Media* (Delaware)....... ...... James Watts Mercur 
M (M Pecccccvcscusecuedeeegnes m W. Bell 
Mifflinburg (Union) ............«..- P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland) ....... «...-.Frank M. Reber 
Monaca (Beaver).............« «s----. Send to Beaver 
Monongahela City (Washington)....W. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) ...... ......-.------ H. P. Robine 
Natalie (Northomberland)..... -Send to Mount Carme! 
New Brighton (Beaver)..............+ Send to Beaver 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. 
Norristown" (Montgomery)........... Samuel H. High 
Oil City (Venango)...........-ccccccoss. Ash & Speer 
Refer to First National Bank 
Osceola (Clearfield.......... .... to Tyrone 


ills ld Send to 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon) Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 
. Commer- 


on, sae & SMYTH, y Foentins . 
corporation epart- 
horoughly modern and well nipped 

dy ne i by tp Net * ieeee 9. Den 
References: New York: J. } Rn 


Fereer Co.; Rusch & Co.; MoKesson & 
Robina, Parke, © Ook & Co, Ry & La Rue; 


met t 


B. Altman Provident 
Life & Trust Co, National 
ay i ge > beaks Some Hardware 


ne Manville Cas John and 
jE “ t.. Harrison Bros. & Co, Ine. 
A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Be eaeben Girard 
7 General commercial and Orphan's Court 
\~ ce. Yay sesame rg han 9 
‘ers to The Continental Title & Co. 
JOSEPH A. aa | — 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
g, 21 Seu General practice, 
ration +. e0- 


st. lans & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar 
ket st.; The Borgner Co., fire bricks, 23d Ab 
8 Derr Haney Co , Notions. 
WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 828 Chestnut Streot 
1849. tion given to 
all in ia and gh 
out the United States and N 
L) ‘er Trust & c) 
Deposit Co. and First Ni Bank 
den, N. J. Long \ 
P burg (Centre) ........-+..000-- Geo. W. Zeigler 
First National 
Phoenixville (Chester)............«- -H. H. Gilk 
fers to Farmers & Merchants’ 
of Phoenixville. 
PITTSBURG" (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Nutary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 














7 va a bd Sieasischoocess George L. 
Potteville* on “= 
any bank 
Pan (J oduindandiik acob L. Fisher 
Refers whey National and First Ne 
tional Bao : — 
Reading* (Berks)............<.««+ +++. Becker 
Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send to Lock Haven 
—, M. 
Si eihehinstsecs costs Fred H. Ely 
Roatng Spine a ‘s 
Royersford eles wmaes Send to Norristown 
Sayre (Bradt St shadeccncene @ to Canton 
Sehwenksvilie Tildhiasecery bases Send to Norristown 
Seranton’ (Lacka' . J. W. McDonald 
Shamokin yh Sacenes D. W. Shepman 
(Sehuyikill)...... Edward W. Shoemaker 
ae oo inaepenanecenceiiiil > R. Mayo 
South Bothiobewe CN, wmpton) ...... J. D. Brodhead 
§ Ty open hdidiecceenced 
* DT inudne ccncenects 
San ei wpe ne nem peqeeces J. K. Me Wiliams 
(Susquenanna)........... ohn D. Miller 
to the and tity Nationa! Ranks. 
Tamaqua (Schuylkill) ................+« 
Tioga (Tioga) . ........2+..-0+--s-000 scenes _F. B. Smith 
Tionesta* pbOebusecccce --«eeP. M, Clark 
Titusville ( es Grambine 
Towanda — Send to Canten 
( 
t 


sihinguons (Wain ‘ of Claysville. 
Wdeumue (Northomberiand) ...... Send to Sunbary 
West Bridgewater peewens bebibbncand Send to Beaver 
Ww conccesceeesseesss-Arthur L. Bailey 
Ww ( 
Wi NR 





York’ 
JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
en On ose i int 
e ‘ewport)......... f Burke 
Pawtuoket (Providence) ¢ J. Lg 
idence* (Providence) . eos ep e 
Howard (Mimer)..............-.... _E Charnneckeis 
to National Bank. 
‘arren (Bristol)..............- B. 
Westerly (Washington) .. “HERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Nia 2 
Woonsocket (Providence) ............ William G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aiken* (Aiken) . W. Groft 


Seno (Beruweli. ‘Bel! nger. ‘sowie & Greene 
Refer to ae Savings Bank 


Beaufort’ (Beanfort).................... W CT. Verdier 

Camden* (Kershaw L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden ani Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 





Refers te Beoarity State Bank of | ae OE 









(Grant) 
Refers to First ational Bank. 
De a wocccececeeell. E. Hitchcock 


SPE ark. Refer to Merchants’ 

“eiSteling & Clack. wy Ris ~ By) 
James River Bank. 

Wm. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Bank. 


TES & en, A for Minnehaha 
“ National Bank of gious Falls; International 

Harvester Co. of America ; Northwest Threah- 

== and Northwestern Telephone Co. of 


and vigorous —— R~ a 


Sisseton* (Roberts) 
Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bane 
of Sisseton. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* a seeees coccces JARED RUNYAN 
Watertown* (Coddington)...........-...-dohm Nicolson 


"opnann st “PANN SEARS. | References 








CHARLESTON* (Charleston) Wits ioe — 
Chestor* (Chester) .............- 
Columbia’ (Richland)............ aveustus. M. DEAL 
a Refers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 
Gaffney* (Cherokee).... ~annceneeeed. C. Otte 
Greenvilie* (Green ...-Isaae M. Bryan 
eT <= , ee eabe bet me hy 
Oran. Orange iP wcesce cdoeas Berry 
greece? ork). apg Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Talon Bank of Rock yo 
* (Spartanburg) ........ Bomar pson 
aion* (0) ec. bed. cade Thomas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown)...............-....++- E Adame 
Alexandria’ ).. P. A. Zollman 
Baugor* (Wi — pace oui fw 
Bonesteel (Gregory) ..................- Pw? 


Bee Mwetere aud Aberdeen Na- 
tonal Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 
Cirewmt Judge. 
Mediiawenes soceegees ound. 
Yankton* (Yankton)..............--+- R. E. McDowell 
TENNESSEE. 
Allentown (Carter)..... ees cecese te ton 
— a a eoeunqeucesteg Curtin & 
(Haywood)........ .-. J.W. E. 
Butler (Johnson) .....-....-..- Send to 
Centreville’ (Hickman). ...... Cag 6 Care 
Charlotte* Dinas cindive<dans ree 
Clarksville” ( pOIIIIIIITG ore Sona 
erme (vn--saaranp emastet 
Coren ( Fanaon 
Cumoerland (Clai' Bacccow ai mile» H. 8. Morrison 
Elizabethton* (Carter) .............-.. Tipton & Miller 
beanie -Eggleston & 
"eer fo National k of Franklin and sad Wiliown 
son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 
Sackeon* Di ndmedencncecéeus 
Kenton (Obion)...............0--00-seeee E. R. Bruce 
Knoxville* (K 
INGERSOLL & ry PEYTON. Refer to City National 
East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 
Bank. 
Lenoir (Loudon) ...... ..<-..<<<++ Send to Loudon 
Loudon* ( ecccacecocccocccccecs J. E. Cassaday 
Lee E LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Truat Co. 
Morristown* (Hamblen) 
ome 
Pulaski* (Giles). 
Roan Mountain (Carter) 
Creek (Carter) 
* (White).... 
iton* (Gibson)... 
Watertown ( ) 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
‘| Waverly* phi ares yy a niaats ..J F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Franklin) .... ...... 


(Fran Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of and B’k of Decherd 
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TEXAS. 


Abilene” (Jaylor)..... 


-«--Kirby & Kirby 
Alvarado (Jo! m).. d 
Alvin 


Send to Cleburne 





OD cidnss sdcccess tbedincaced J.D. Graves 
(Brazoria)......... Send to Alvin 

mout (Stonewall\)............ ‘ n 

Atlanta (Cass) ..................-s- O’Nea & Culberson 
Austia* (‘Lravis) .........0...0000+-200- . A. Gordon 
Bartlett (Williamson) .. . ae . W. Johnson 
Bastrup* (Bastrop)..............-.... C. Highsmith 
Beaunwont, (Jefferson Co.).........- f oui & Harris 


One of the most complete office equipments and 
collection departments in the South. References 
: art A yan at request. Refers to the Beaumont 


Belton* (Beil).................... Arthur M. Monteith 
Bowie anes aes ..... Speer & Speer 
Bradv* iteialinchs.. pabiavesdbeksengasu ¥. M. Newman 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Brady. 
Brazoria (Brazoria) .-L. J. & W. D. Wilson 
Brenham* (Washington) . SCntbse ses noceseercen B. Bryan 
Brenmond (Roberteon)...........- Moorehead & Smith 





Dleburne* (Johnson Otis 
Coleman* (Coleman).......... ..Randolph & Webb 





DN. on. bdeSeceushees-oess J. R. CAYPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 

Columbia (Brazoria) ................ .... R. B. Loggins 

Solumbus “Colorado) casnve svnsnoes George McCormick 

Oommerce (Hunt).................--+---- G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 

Conroe (Montgomury)................ ¥. a —— — 

Corno (Hopkins).............-....+- “Send re Bete 

Corsicana* (Navarro)..........-.....- W. J. WEAVER. 
Special attention to collections, corporation, rea) 

state and commercial law. 
Crowley 


PRED occanenccaseseons Send to Cleburne 
ee -Send to Commerce 





--eeeeeeeee.- Bend to Terrell. Tex. 


-J. E. Walker 





ton* (Harris) ..... G. W. Thaep 
dead oee isaccs eee ea J. L. Graves 





(Montague) ..............--..- Send to Bowie 
bay et bs Foe Green)......... pees Spencer. Jr. 





HL Barwise, Jr 
(Hunt).. . «eee B 74% 0 Commerce 
* (Tyler).........0..-.-. +... 4. Mooney 











UTAH. 
Logan’ (Box Elder) .................- J. M. Coombs 
© (ORES) .ccccscccce -cocsceccaceses J.C. Walters 
en* (Weber) ................ «.- M 
* (Utah) ......ceescecnceee- King, Burton & 
Richfeld (Sevier) ..........2-.22.- +0000 LJ. 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & pst mes pel floor Anerbach Block. 


aes ~~ 4 — “TsherAnD, ~ aj Suite 120-123 Commercial 


k of this city. References furnished 
pe eo any point where required. 


VERMONT. 





) . M. 
St. Johnsbury* (Caledonia)............ Hen a 
White River Junction (Windsor) .... Wm. Batch er 
Windsor, (Windsor) ................. Gilbert A. Davis 
oodstock* (Windsor)................ F. C. Southgate 
VIRGINIA. 
A * (Alexandria). . +«e«-- Samuel G. Bent 
Berkeley (Norfolk).......-....--+«+«-- See Port: 
Bland* ( Demnens ceonsy cokes coouas Fulton 
* ‘Albemarle)............. 
Chatham* (Pitteylvania)................. le 
Clifton ) «ones ---.Geo. K. Anderson 
Danville ( PER cotvnscesenee, A. C. EDMUNDS 
509 General and Federal 
a, Danville = — Va. im. 
Refers to First 


Eastville* (N Rimammank eaee _.W. T. Fitehett 
tern ton | —_ ia) Maye & ry > ngh 
Hot psy (BAM). covccccncccccocces J. T McAllister 
Houston* (Halifax)................. James H. Guthrie 
Leesburg (Loudoun} ............-...... W. E. Garreu 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg. 
Lexington* (Rockbridge). aad ok Greenlee D. Letcher 
Suc. to Letcher & er. Practices in State and 
Federal courts. given prompt attention 
igackeare € ompbel eeecseocnte James E Edmunds 
ae Secccs sccccsccoccesccesss B. H. Kwa 
Manassas* TPeines Willism) ...........A. W. Sinclair 
Manchester* Smeeteeteee) pescesceses H. W. Goodwyn 
Mathews’ (Mathews)................... a Boyd Sears 
Newport News* (Warwick) somamsent B. COLONNA 


Refers to City Bank and Were News National 


BICKFORD & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank. 
=, ap ) 


ELDNER, ed Main st Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 
Morton (Wise) pkvanedhibanh she ALDERSON & KILGORE 
Refer to First National Bank. 
(Dinwiddie) ....... Bernard & Townsend 
Bo | Cer N. 
Puiaski* (Pulaski) ..............-...-.-- = ©. Brews 


Richmond’ (Henrico -H. GOODWYN 
a attention to all kinds of Tegal business, A 
—— yea uipped collection department. Refer 
judges, clerks and ministerial officers 
of = Courts of Richmond and vicinity, State and 
Federal; ali banks and reputable business firms 

of Richmond. 
Roauuke (Koanoke).............---++- JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General ts 


Courts. Refers to First National Bank. 














Wares’ \ connec ccecceeses IW. Chinn, Jr 
Wincheater* (Frederiok)..........- . vohews R. E. Byrd 
Wise (Wise) .............22..20--. Alderson & Kilgore 
Wythoville- (Wythe)...........- see --. H. M. Heuser 
WASHINGTON. 
Arlingwn (Snohomish) .............-++.---L. N. Jones 
Refers to any business house in Arlington. 
Bellingham (Whatcom) ..............+-+- 0. P. Brown 
Coltax* (W hitman -Craven & Cantiela 
Dayton* (Columbia)... -C. F. Miller 
ne err W. H. Abel 
Mount Vernon* ( PERE Fat Million & Houser 
Refers to any bank in County. 
North Vakima* (Yakima)... ........... Fred Parker 


Refers to First National Bank . 
ae wa | heme pod 66bEs< ss sbnie women. 3 Fisk 


re (Whitman) ..... .........-...- Ww. H. Wervey 
DOUGLAS. LANE & 0 & ge Refer to H. O. 
sau seen & STUART. Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion B'ock. Refers to the Washington 
National Bank. 

Snohomish* (Snohomish)............- Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific). ..... ......Hewen & Stratton 
Spokane* (Spokane)................. Samuel R. Stern 
Tacoma* (Pierce)......... ...--++-+++- Allyn & Allyn 
Walla Walla’ (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster)..............8ee Webster Springs 
Albrights (Preston Co. ).. ecases sbaued I to Kingwood 
Aurora (Preston mo cecrccccsceses to Kingwood 
Bluefield (Mercer).............- W. W. McC 
oes ecceces Send = Kingwood 
Bruceton reaton Co.)....... Send pasceet 
Buckhannon’* (Upshur) ...................- 
a Webster 8 
t 
meme Brown 
Bank of Charlestown. 
“ond to Webster Springs 
; Se Kiso 
Erbacon (Webster) hiehee «.. Send to Webster 8 
Fay etteville* (Fayette Payne & Hamilton 
"eer te Kanawha, Valley” Bmx and Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 
Gladesville (Preston Co.).......... Send to Kingwood 
araftvon” (Taylor) pap tesesvecdseerainned J.L. Hechmer 
Fun * (Cabell) ...... --- Vinson & Thompson 
Trona ( Tie Dictabencentnnaen Send to King wood 
Keyser* (Mineral) ............... o++---F. M. Reynolds 


sok estan woseescces coneree C. PIERCE 


Sasa National 

WILLIAM 6 ONLEY. oo ty to vcing wood Na 
tional Bank and Citizens’ Trost & Guaranty 
Co., futerdeee 


Lane’s Bottom (Webster)... Send to Webster Springs 
Manheim (Preston Co.)............- Send to Kingwood 
Marlinton (Pocahontas) ........... McNeil & McNeil 
alate National Bank and Bank of Mar- 
Martins * (Berkeley) ............---- J. M. Woods 
Masont« wn (Preston Co.)...........Send to Kingwood 
TINE knee cdcinunsstéedeaaie E. L. Jady 
Mon be cc civoakoudea A. D. Smith, Jr. 
M itown* (M egangeiin) .. -LAZZELLE & STEWART 
fer to fe Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 
Moundevillle* (Marshall) ........ Simpson & Showacr 
Newburg (Preston Co.)............. Send to Kingwood 
ew Martinsville* (Wetzel. 

“. w. ag rag Collect Refers to 

The N: ame Hill, Mont 


Ober as art Ob sSinge i aenige ee 
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Park jun Prairie (Dane) ...... .......... Send to Columbus Orne Cape 
ae A yh ary Ambler. Refer to the Parkersbarg tees fees ae+ses+--+-.800 Weet Superior R {¢ hes Block. Refer to Bank 
~ National and First National Banks. Trempealean pealeau).......... Send to Arcadia of a 
Petersburg (Grant) ..........-.-. Forman |, Viroqua* (Vernon) .................Graves & Mahony | Truro” (Colchester).. ...-....--. & Layton 
Refer to Bank, Keyser, Vv Waterloo (Dane) ... Send to Colamins | W (Pictou) .............- te New Fe or 
Point Pleasant* ( P ccescosede sees -..d. 8. Spencer | Watertown (Jefferson) William H. Woodard | Windsor (Hants)................--.-=+ 
to Merchante’ National ye an ...-...-Irving P. Lord | Yarmouth* (Yarmouth). .... Sandford H. Peltoa, K. 0 
Ravenswood (Jackson)............. -. N.C. Prickitt ausau* ).- Ryan Hurley & Jones 
ville a CO) occcsessecs Send to Kingwood | “eat Superior (Dougias)..... .. Winsor & Winsor 
plas ss bon Ge} ecoentesce a : Kingwood Whi as ..Send to Arcadia ONTARIO. 
Rowlesburg (Preston Oo.)........ ‘o 
Saint Marys" — peccccceesoseeses A.d wy Barrie* (Simeoe).............-.-.-.------- 
Sistersville* (Tyler)......-.+.. seoem-A. Brace Hunt — (Hastings).............. N. Ponton 
Spencer, ( toane) - . ‘ Sgrvmcoenave NORD P. RYAN | Basin pow (Big Horn).........-. ....C. C. Blake Vice Consul United States at le. 
Refers to the Bank of Spen to State Loan & Trust Co. Chatham* (Kent).............. ilaon, Pike & Gundy 
Sutton* a habbescecaguecnd oer MORRISON & RIDER Buffalo” (Johnson) lbdielnbe dccccccccece O. H. Parmelee | Galt (Waterloo)...................----.W.d. Millican 
Refer to the Sutton Bank. Uasper* (Natrona)..... Bad atecdecenses Hamilton*( Wentworth) . Scott, Lees, Sa 
Tunnelton (Preston Co.). .........- Send to Kingwood | Cheyenne* (Laramie)... ... W. Man * (Frontenac)........-..--++-+-- Francis 
Terra Ate Tvenen Ca) seeeseesses Send to Kingwood Cody ( Big Hora) ---sase-0- ‘o Wt funTiNeTON iin chhaseananhennnnl W. H. Bartram 
Wainville ( a acooe - nl Se Sater Spainap Sith bsaascacnscce F. Mecum 99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
Wayne* (Wayne wood a Adkins Reaseton* (Dintad aa Robert 8. § branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 
Webster Sprin (eit. Thar Sekéeeedee cose an 
Comm Rotor ta to i Stickies sccccscesces: N. EB. Corthel) | Ottawa (Carleton 
i Bank, ‘bacthannen, W. beng! Va. eee Newcastle’ (Weston)....................- Griggs Bros MacCRAKEN, ae gg a Geneve. Bs ~~ 
Ww (Me Dewell) . . ts ters, Solict 
Refer to McDowell County mee my — ‘courts, State eS roel yr en nek  cOttenn. 
Wellaburg* (Brooke)......+.....ss0eeW. M. Werkman mercial, corporation and mining law. Before to MCLAURIN & MILLAR (G. MoLanrin, LL-B.; Hal 
weer (Ohio) First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in dane Millar), 1 st. Barristers, Sc 
aaeeaan at laws of Weet Rock 7 ——— cis a } * 
121n; we + 
Prompt and carefl attention a Sheridan* ( } Jreeeerscsccos BB Longbaug (Hi re RSs 
on te Seaforth (Huron) .............--0<+-------+ . © Hays 
na Dank y T | Sundance* (Crook) .............. .. Meivin N St. Catharines* ( ea oe t 
Williamson* (Mingo) TORONTO* (York) 
DOUGL*S W BROWN. Refers to James Donivan, Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Clerk County Court, PORTO RICO. Ete pc sistas 
ae & Goodykoonts Refer to Bank of unction (York). .......----- 
illiamson SAN JUAN.........00+---0000e Joseph Anderson, Jr | Windsor* (Easex) .........-++.0---++-0+++ Ellis & Ellis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
SOME E ISLANDS fe ii hints 
MATING A. <cciincosessi ..G. Araneta Heer t yal Bank f Cas Gan “ 
WISCONSIN. sib gubaneesaucucecese John H. 
UEBEC. 
pert tence HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. aa , = ore 
MA (KROWAUNCE).....20+ coecccscess ~Se POPROT wpe 8 8 8 8 8 8 8= = ———— ee i uae el RES CSE) «ewww ween enerensneeeeens ou 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. - BM sotce~sonee sores cece pramey yy Refers to TownshipsB’k at Richmond, Qu 
BD cnoceesévandwesieiud SA Ts Teens rae ene oon ewencee 4. 8. Humphreys ss 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ............-... H. W. Tenney See Gonanin ea eye oe 
—_ (ianpeiey) 20ese penpese b pmene ( Dist.» .....Caron, tland & Staart 
er 0! 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Bi CANADA. 
Ashland’ (Ashland) .SANBORN, LAMOREUX & PRAY 
Soterte Hpntetocey o Mesennnae Aerupt. Aablend BRITISH COLUMBIA. M EXICO. 
a and Northern Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
+ Geet peo cecnceceques cnsenes Pentey $ _ Greenwood ( Ratnaccosceaces Send to Nelson MEXICO 
wy! a eeneeomeenie art 4p emery nd baer Calle de Monteslogre, No. 20 
Boscobel (Grant) New Serer Roseneg) ETE BEA ee N pam of the JX, mags a 
Witten & Reve. Refen te Bankef A. 3. Piptin | Soe nen) nn ....bent ae Sikors, 5 Wallet, WY.,3, MiltonCornell, of 
Kootenay) .................. Send to Nelson B Te 5 yy oe 26th st. 
of | ote - Send to Nelson Fa wre <4 poonesten Cowes, a 
Slocan ona) * Send to Nelson firm of J. & W. man & Co, M 
ps Whe -- Send to Nelson N. Y.; Carl A. Gersdorff, of Guthrie, ( 
Vancouver (Van tl tiie eeeacbnae & Sate, 8. o <= at . N. Y.; 
(Vancouver ieceda “a Jackson ‘ Helmcken sod. the Co a Ver icago, = 
Cruz, Mexico. 
ae A feo of $1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
} me Sided eabeocccecees H 1. Speioh Seon 
Redden ocded cceccoce A. es 
phi (Marguet Bank of Ottawa. 
Hartney ( Winchester).................... @. 8. Hallen 
hac Minin yo Me 
. ae ENCLAND. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
anesville* (Rock) Fredericton (York)............«<.+... Arthur R. LONDON (Middlesex) 
FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (QM. G.) & MOUAT (M. | Moncton coapetani o~- Arthar B. Give | "See, ieske Waeiey, few _Saaare, Lincolne Ina 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. 8 for | St. John" (St. John). ““Barnhill & Sanford & Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st 
Firs’ Fe St. Stephen (Charlotte). .W. O. HB. Grimmer 
Savings Banks. All Special collec- | Woodstock* (Carleton eid Fisher & A. B. Connell 
pe _ ent. o » bea dH of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
Keyser MI) ..ccoccassssuie Send to Columbux Halifax. 
Kenosha‘ ye eon AO FRANCE. 
y BERGE covcnussente attawn . 
a (eam *"Fashnell, Watkin & Moses | St. J ates ema How er French A 
(Grant)........ 8 & Moses | St. Johns (St. Ji Rankdine sccecccecoce tt & cae GOIRAND, Attorney. Avoue 
pootosecocstosssesiel Send to Columbus ms = Vendome. Author of Treatise upon 


~ ‘Dane) 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & SWANSEN. 


PR umn 
Block. Commercial and law. 
neal van National Bank and i Bank ‘of 
sin. 
Marinette’ : Marinette) ...............Quinlan & Dail 
MILWAUKEE" (Milwaukee) - 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst 


00) «eee ane 
Oshkosh* (Winnebago) 
Bouck & Hilton. Refer to New German-American 
Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 
Hume & Oviierioh, 118 Main st. 




















NORTH WEST ee ee 


Calgary* (Alberta Ter.).............. L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.).......... a Boyle 
.Hanltain & Robson 


typ ee ba” 
Yor! (Assiniboia Ter.) .......James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland). 
“F Ritchte 


(Annapolis) .......--. 
Bridgewater barg).-----.- Send to Lunenburg 
Chestre (Lunenburg) .........-...Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax)...... Harris, Henry & Cahan 




















French Meroantile Law and Practice he 


hoes Co. peblisher Now 4 *- Wiava 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Connsellera Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


CHARLES D. STEURER 
22 Pine Street, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 














FLMEKSON J. CLEVELAND, 
Attorney and Counsellor. 


Canten, - - «= Pennsylvania. 


Collections in Troy, Towanda, Sayre and Athens will re- 
ceiveattention. Refers to First National Banks of Canton, 
Troy and Towanda; also Hon. A. C. Fanning, President, 
Judge of Bradford County ; Hon. Mial E. Lilley, M. C., and 
Hon. R. 8. Edmiston, State Senator. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 








Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





THE CLEVELAND MERCANTILE AGENCY 


(Established in 1880) 
Attorneys’ Directory and 
Reliabie Lawyers’ List. 
CANTON, <- - «= PA. 
Annual, witn Monthly Revisions. Salaries paid Solicitors. 
Contracts made with lawyers and Collection Agencies 
— h correspondence oniy. Attorneys wishing repre- 
on at given points, ote nm inquiry, will be promptly 
advised as to whether cet open for contract or not. 
Correspondence soli 





A. B. SELDNER, 
Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


2934 Main Street. Nertolk County, 
NORFOLK. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COUKTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —;. zation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 123. Notary Public 





Did You ver 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 

on any topic in the American or 

Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way is to secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
Send stamp for booklet 





BOYS— Something for Nothing! 
That's exactly what we mean by our offer to en 

ae We will send FREE oF ALL 

CHARGE, }t ss of the current issue of 


capital to pe J more at a wholesale le price. You can work 
mers who will jin A & copy eve 

pL ae this wiil sever you plenty of spending money money al 
the time—money you will eo ujoy more because y 


mete it in business — pa ad aod vom eral nt 
each cop: 7, bold, we we give 
such as Watches, Boxia; loves Sd con dozens ot 


Cameras, 
dear to — heart of a 


for the 10 free copies to 
PARTMENT, y- eahipaien Sqeare, New Yo 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Sherkcenipe, For Sale, 
Ete., will be inserted under this head, six lines or 
under, | eo o weak ae th, $1.50 for two months, 
or months; larger D 

All notices guaranteed uine. WUnlecstotherwins 
stated, answers to be addressed care of AMERICAN 
LAWYERS’ AGENCY, Box 411 New York City, 


WAN TED. — Le a a ag sata, mee | i 
seven years’ experience in 7 = 

all or part interest in an established os Bok > 
Weeks county seat in South or West. Address 
811 eennes Block, Chicago, Tl. 


LAW PARTNER WANTED who is willin 
work and build up business, and able to buy balf in- 
terest in $5,000 7 law practice, in healthy Nag 
ern city of 10,000 inhabitants. Write H. lL Jay, E 
city American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New Y 


WANTED.—An attorney of middle age, who has 
eighteen years experience 1m handling law business in 
and out of court, wishes to chanye locations ym will 
purchase an interest in an e&tablished law or la 

caibest ion business. Address ‘G,"’ care of Amorienn 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 

















WANTED.—Partnership with lawyer of standing | 
and practice, in town of middle West (Mis- 
sourl or Kansas preferred), by lawyer of good 
— and some experience; especially strong 
office work; first-class stenographer; steady 
oa reliable; thirty-one years of age; bighest 
references. ‘Address ‘‘A. L.,"" care of American 
Lawyer’s’’ Agency, Box 411, New York Oity. 





... THE... 
AMERICAN | AWYER’S 


LIST OF 
Commercial Attorneys 








WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED THERE 


H FH 


Reasonable Rates 
Good Results 


HH 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


“An Increase of Legal 
Business, and how to 





EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


ee 


| ee exhaustive treatise on the 
of Commercial Paper, covering all 

hes Enpactane odieatn aay aoa 
By JAMES W. EATON, 

Late Lecturer on the Law of Contracts and 

Negotiable Ins ts in the A Law 

Schoo on Bvidence in the Boston University 


Law fool: Author of Collier on Bankruptcy, 
8rd ed. and Equity 


and 
FRANK B. GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Relations and 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ Manual. 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
embraces all the law relating to Commercial 
Paper, including promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, checks, municipal bonds and coupons and 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-negoti- 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated in 
their proper connection, and are discussed witb 
a view of noting and commenting upon the relation 
which they bear to the rules and doctrines as 
they existed prior to the enactment of that law. 
With an appendix containing the full text of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law and the English 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. 


It is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 


CHARLES D. STEURER 
' Publisher 
22 Pine St. 149th St. & Bergen Ave. 
New York 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and thei 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 
For twenty years Editor of The Banker's Magapine: 


nnvioania, and. wthor Prac 


Deposited and the Proceeds. 
Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 


Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable a‘ 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 


Payments. 
Mistake and Fergery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. 
The work contains 3:23 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00. Full Law Sheep, $3.5. 





Bring it about.” 





\ Lety success. boy De- | 


CHARLES D. STEURERs, Publisher 
(P. O. Box 411.) NEW YORK 


